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STATEMENTS OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES AND ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p. m., in the old 
Supreme Court Chamber, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Ferguson, Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, Fulbright, 
Gillette, and Mansfield. 

Also present: Hon. Paul H. Douglas, United States Senator from 
the State of Ulinois. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order, please 

In view of the fact that there has been considerable interest in the 
tie that I happen to be wearing, let me say we are celebrating two 
events: the return of former Senator Dulles, now Secretary of State 
Dulles, and the 100th anniversary of the birth of the Republican 
Party in Wisconsin. These are the ties they wore on that occasion, 
and I was asked to wear it. [Applause.] 

That is about the only foolish thing that will happen at this meeting. 


STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES RELATED TO FOREIGN POLICY 


I might say, Mr. Secretary, that during the past 2 months your 
travels have taken you to important international conferences in 
Europe and Latin America. At Berlin you did an outstanding job 
in keeping the united front of the Western Powers intact against 
every conceivable Russian maneuver. 

Again in Caracas, at the Tenth Inter-American Conference, your 
sincerity and ability won the admiration of friends abroad, and par- 
ticularly our South American friends. I am sure that what you did 
there will help immensely in building the morale and economic 
defenses of the New World against international communism. 

I, for one, want to thank you for your distinguished and able 
services. I am sure the American people would want to join me in 
expressing their appreciation. 

Mr. Secretary, we meet here today to inquire into the relationship 
between our defense program and our foreign policy. American 
leadership in this troubled world is so very vital for the cause of 
peace, that it is imperative, if it is humanly possible, to know exactly 
where we are going. 
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Our country has reached the point in power and influence where we 
cannot afford to make very many mistakes. A few decades ago it did 
not make a great deal of difference. We could afford an occasional 
mistake; the results were not very serious. 

Now, every step in the field of foreign relations has important 
repercussions throughout the world. 

One of the major problems confronting us is to bring our armed 
strength into proper balance with our foreign policy and our national 
resources. We must maintain our Armed Forces at a level high 
enough to enable us to meet our many international commitments 
and to protect our national security. 

At the same time, we do not want to gladden the heart of our 
political enemies by spending more on armament than our economy 
can safely bear. 

There is the dilemma which we face as we look at the many respon- 


sibilities we have in the world and determine how best to meet them, 
Of course, we must be courageous. At the same time, we must be 
prudent. We must have understanding and, above all, we must have 


what Dooley called common sense. 

Mr. Secretary, we have invited you here to discuss with us what 
some people have chosen to call the New Look in our foreign and 
defense policic s. 

When vou have finished your comments, I am sure the members of 
our committee will have some questions to address to you, You may 
proceed, Mr. Secretary, in your own way. We welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Dutuss. I very ereatly appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the 
kind remarks which you made with reference to my recent efforts at 
Berlin and at Caracas. 

I mav say that I welcome this opportunity on my return from 
Caracas to meet with this committee and to discuss some of the more 
general aspects of our foreign policy in relation to security. ‘Those 
matters have been discussed a good deal during my necessary absences, 
and | am glad to pick up the thread of the discussion which, perhaps, 
in this sense I stimulated by a speech which I made in New York 
early this year, and which has led, I think, to very useful discussion 
of foreigi p slicey in relation to security. 

I will first, if you wish, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to you and 
the committee, make a very brief statement, and then I think that it 
will serve the purposes that your committee has in mind best if I 
then try to answer such questions as you may want to put to me. 


PEACE WITH FREEDOM AND SECURITY 


Let me say, first of all, what I think everyone knows, the central 
roal of our policy is peace with freedom and security. ‘The menace 
of Soviet bloc despotism, which now holds in its grip one-third of the 
world’s peoples, presents the most serious danger that has ever con- 
fronted us. The main aspects of this threat are apparent. 

First, the Soviet rulers seem to feel secure only in a world of con- 
formity dominated by them. Partly, no doubt, they are driven by 
lust for power. But, to a considerable extent, | believe, they are 
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driven by fear of freedom. To them freedom is a threat to be stamped 
out wherever it approaches their world. 


SOVIET MILITARY THREAT 


In the second place, the Soviet bloc possesses what is in many ways 
the most formidable military establishment the world has ever known. 
Its great strength is manpower, but also it is strong in terms of planes, 
submarines, and atomic capabilities. This vast empire dominates the 
central Eurasian land mass extending from the River Elbe in Ger- 
many to the Pacific. From within an orbit of 20,000 miles, it could 
strike by land at any one of approximately 20 states of Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia, and by air it could strike the North American 
Continent. 

SOVIET POLITICAL APPARATUS 


Nor is the threat only military. The Soviet bloc also commands a 
political apparatus which operates in every country of the world, 
seeking to capitalize upon all of the discontents and unsatisfied am- 
bitions which inevitably exist in greater or less degree throughout the 
free world. 

“‘AN ENTIRE HISTORICAL ERA” 


In the fourth place, the threat is virtually unlimited so far as time 
is concerned. Soviet communism operates not in terms of an indi- 
vidual lifetime so that the threat will end with someone’s death. It 
opers ates in terms of what Lenin and Stalin called ‘‘an entire historical 
era.” 

To meet that military threat requires on our side a strategy which 
is both well-conceived and well-implemented. This military defense 
must be within the capacity of the free world to sustain it for an in- 
definite time without such impairment of its economic and social 
fabric as would expose it to piecemeal seizure from within by the 
political apparatus of communism. 

This calls for thinking and planning which is imaginative; which 
takes maximum possible advantage of the special resources of the 
free nations; and which is steadily developed and adapted to chang- 
ing conditions. The fundamental aim of our national security policies 
is to deter aggression and thereby avert a new war. The essentials of 
this problem may be briefly summarized as follows: 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

First, the free nations can achieve security only by a collective 
system of defense. No single nation can develop alone adequate 
power to deter Soviet-block aggression against its vital interests. 
sy providing joint facilities and by combining their resources, the 
free nations can achieve a total strength and a flexibility which can 
surpass that of any potential enemy and can do so at bearable cost. 

This collective-security concept is the most highly developed in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. But it also embodied in the 
Rio Pact of 1947 and, in more limited form, in various security arrange- 
ments in the Far East. The Turkey-Pakistan agreement marks the 
beginning of applying the collective-security concept in the Middle 
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Kast. The United Nations is moving in the same direction, as shown 
by its “Uniting for Peace’’ Resolution of 1951. 


“DETERRENT PRINCIPLE”’ 


Secondly, in organizing their collective defense, the free nations 
should not attempt to match the Soviet bloc man for man and gun 
for fun The best way Lo dete acorTression is to make the aggressor 
know in advance that he will suffer damage outweighing what he can 
hope to gain. Thus an aggressor must not be able to count upon a 
sanctuary status for those resources which he does not use in com- 
mitting ageression 

To apply this deterrent principle the free world must maintain and 
De pr pared to use effective means to make aggression too costly to 


be tempting 


“CAPACITY FOR MASSIVI ETALIATION 


It must have the mobility and flexibility to bring collective powei 


to bea agaist an enemy on & se lective or massive basis as conditions 


may require. For this purpose its arsenal must include a wide range 
of air, sea, and land power based on both conventional and atomic 
weapons. These new weapons can be used not only for strategic 
purposes but also for tactical purposes The greatest deterrent t 

war is the ability of the free world to respond by means best suited 
to the particular area and circumstances. There should be a capac- 
ity—-I emphasize the word “capacity’’—for massive retaliation with- 
out delay. I point out that the possessicn of that capacity does 
not impose the necessity of using it in every instance of attack. It 


is not our intention to turn every local war into a general wat 


NEED FOR FIRM ALLIES 


The magnitude and duration of the present danger and the need 


for flexibility of means to deter that danger makes it vital to the 
United States, as never before, that it have firm allies. A firm alli- 
ance depends not merely upon documents, although these may be 
important. There must also be trust, understanding, and good will 


as between the free nations. This implies not merely military com- 
mitments, but good economic and cultural relations as well. It is 
not charity on the part of the United States to be concerned with the 
economic health of other nations which help to support the basic 
Strategy which | deseribe Neither IS their cood will, or the lack of 
it, a matter to which we can be indifferent. All of this means that 
foreign policy has assumed, as never before, a vital importance for 
the security of the United States. 

In the long haul the United States has a profound interest in insuring 
that its allies and the uncommitted areas of the free world are able to 
maintain viable economic and political systems. That is why our 
foreign economic policy means so much to our own security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INTERPRETATION OF “CAPACITY TO RETALIATE”’ 


The CuarrMan. I understand now, Mr. Secretary, that you are 
perfectly willing to expose yourself to cross-examination; is that 
correct? 
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Secretary Duuuss. It is correct, bearing in mind that I hope that 
the questions and the answers will both respect the fact that there are 
some things which are better not discussed in a public hearing 

The CuHarrMan. Yes; I believe we all understand that. 

I notice on page 3 when you speak about the ability for massive 
retaliation without delay, vou have pointed out that that capacity 
does not impose the necessity of using it in every mstance of attack. 
‘It is not our intention,’ you say, “‘to turn every local war into a 
general se " 

That brings up vour statement of January 12, 1954, when you said 
that the basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great capacity 
to retaliate instantly by means and at a place of our choosing. Do 
you think that that requires any more elaboration? 

Secretary Duties. I would like, if | might, Mr. Chairman, to 
point out that there has been a good deal of mutilate “dl quotation from 
that sentence which vou read. The word ‘capacity’ has often been 
left out of a quotation and it seems to have been assumed that we 
were committed to instant massive retaliation against any form of 
aggression. That is very far from being the case 

lt is important to have a capacity to retaliate instantly and upon a 
massive basis. If, for example, and this is my opmion—we had had 
the capacity to obliterate Tokyo or Yokohama within a few moments 
after an attack on Pearl Harbor, I believe there would have been no 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It took us nearly 4 years to create that 
capacity to retaliate. 

I be lie ‘ve the capacity oug rht to be in being Now. whether we use 
it or not, the extent to which we use it, is a matter to be decided 1 
the light of the circumstances of each case and, obviously, the posses- 
sion of that capacity to retaliate on a massive basis comprehends 
within it the capacity to retaliate on a less global or massive basis. 

As I would put it, Mr. Chairman, the heart of the thing is suggested 
by a formula which I think is contained in all the recent statements | 
have made upon this: We must, if possible, find a means so that in 
each situation where aggression is potential, we can make that aggres- 


Oo 
sion SO expensive to he ngoressor that it will not be worth while; and, 


1 believe, if we have that  iaieoan that aggression will be held to a 
minimum. 


SOVIETS AS CHESS PLAYERS 


When you deal with the Russian Communists, you are dealing with 
a group of people who, in the main, calculate very closely, and try to 
do so accurately. 

The Russians are great chess players and their moves in the world 
situation are, I believe, attempted to be calculated as closely pa 
carefully as though they wer 9” moves in a chess game; and 1 
a chess game you do not expose a pawn if in the process you are going 
to lose a knight; and what we need to do, I believe—and that is the 
policy which is being implemented by the National Security Council 
is to try to figure out in each situation where aggression is potential, 
what we could do so that it would be quite certain that the aggressor 
would lose more than he would gain. 
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DETERRENT TO POTENTIAL AGGRESSORS 
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Secretary Duuturs. Yes, sil Che phrase the New Lool is 
perhaps, not a happy one because it seems to imply that % ew look 
> 1 : ] 
is something rather exceptional 
Now, this is a problem where we must constantly be taking a 
1 { ° aaue 
fresh look at it all the time. Once we allow our foreign security 
policies or domestic policies, for that matter, to be frozen on the 


assumption that we have the best that there is and, therefore, there 


is no use thinking any more about it, it is at that moment we incu 
a great danger. 

Here is a period that we are in where the development of new means 
of destruction is almost fantastic in its scope. It is revolutionary, 
and where atomic we Awpons and the like, and the means of delivery 
are now on a seale which goes far beyond anything that was eve) 
conceived of before in history, atomic Weapons are now not just 
blockbusters, city busters, thev are tacti 
things develop, I think that it is essentia 
be checking our strategy, our tactics, against these new pot ntials. 

We should never be satisfied. | believe that the present policies 


that are being worked upon under the guidance of the National 


al weapons, and as these 


( 
ee a 
| that we should constantly 


Security Council, are good policies in relation to the facts as they 
now exist 

| believe that 10 years from now they may be thinking in quite 
different terms, and in my opinion, they probably should be. There- 
fore, | want to emphasize that what we are doing now is not an oper- 
ation which we do once for all time or for 5 years or 10 years; it is the 
kind of thing which ought to be constantly under way. 
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The CHarrMan. In other words, there is nothing static in this 
world; the facts of life are not static, they are constantly changing 
in the international field as well as in the individual aad, as you say, 
nothing is frozen. We have got to constantly take not only the first 
look, but the second look, and many looks to see what is necessary to 
keep America adequately prepared; is that right? 

ee Duss. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Smith, any questions? 

Senator SmituH. I have a few questions, Mr. Secretary. 


I want to ony "ess personally, Mr. Secretary, my appreciation of 
your recent pe rformances in Berlin and Caracas, as the chairman did, 


but also my own feeling that, at least, | am one of the American people 
who understands what you mean by this capacity to retaliate 

Now, I have had a geod many criticisms come to meas to what can 
Mr. Dulles mean by the capacity to retaliate sin does it operate; 
does it operate with or without Congress; can "the President just do 
it, and so forth. 


RETALIATION CAPACITY AND TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


I have a few notes here on both the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the Pacific treaties which I had the privilege of participating in with 
you, and I would suggest, to help clarify this idea, that we think for a 
moment of the provision of the North Atlantic Treaty. That treaty 
states that an attack on one is an attack on all; does that mean 
that the President of the United States, under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, upon any attac ‘k at all, could immediately act or would he 
have to ask congressional approval before he could legally act? Let’s 


also look at our Pacific treaties where we have corre pone language 
relating to an attack on one of the nations The language in those 
treaties is more akin to our Monroe Doctrine, namely, that an attack 
would be a matter of serious concern to us, and we would then con- 
sult, according to our constitutional processes. 

My question is, what relation has this capacity for retaliation got to 
those two different conceptions of our treaty relationships with the 
other important countries? 

Secretary Duties. Senator Smith, you will recall that at the time 
of the Senate action consenting to the atification of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, there was a very prolonged debate on that subject. It so 
happened that I had the honor of being a Senator at that time, and 
remember standing almost at the spot where I now am, because the 
Senate was then sitting in this room, and they were debating at con- 
siderable length the significance from a constitutional standpoint of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The matter was dealt with quite fully in the report, the unanimous 
report, which was made to the Senate by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at that time, and I believe that the statement of the consti- 
tutional aspects of the treaty, as put in that report—I have a copy of 
it here with me—is a very accurate statement of the matter 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


I would put it this way, if I might: The passage of a treaty such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty does not, in my opinion, alter in any way 
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the constitutional responsibilities of the President and of the Congress 
They both have precisely the same constitutional responsibilities 
after the treaty was passed as they had before 

The treaty does alter the situation in this respect: That the treaty 
contains a finding by the United States, through its constitutional 
processes of treaty-making that the vital interests of the United States 
are involved in an attack upon Kurope and, as you will recall in the 
course of that debate, I remember I myself said during the course of 
that debate, the important thing is to have that question settled 
before the attack occurs rather than to have, as I said, to have the 
creat debate afterward, because there is not time: there is not time 
then. And since we then spoke, the shrinkage of time has become even 
more serious, too serious to have 2 prolonged debate within the coun- 
try as to whether or not an attack so vitally affects the interests of 
the United States that both the President and the Congress have the 
duty to do something about it 

We said then the deterrent effect of this treaty is that that question 
has been debated, settled, and put behind us , 

Therefore, if that event should unhappily occur, both the President 
and the Congress would have a responsibility to act in the light of a 
finding which has already been made and expressed in the treaty 

Now, that does not mean that the President has a right to act 


other than he would if there had been no treaty. It does not mean 
that the Congress is deprived of its unique responsibility to declare 
wal It does mean that a certain fact has been found which is a basis 


for the constitutional action of both the President and the Congress, 
if the events should occur 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY AND PACIFIC TREATIES 


Now, you refer, Mr. Senator, to the fact that language of the trea- 
ties, which I largely negotiated, with help from some of the Senators 
who are here, in the Pacific, namely, the Australian-New Zealand 
Treaties, the Philippine Treaty, and more recently , the Korean Treaty, 
did not contain the same finding of fact as was expressed in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, namely, that an attack upon that area would be the 
same as an attack upon the United States 

It would seem to me that under the circumstances of that case, we 
were not justified, perhaps, in making the same finding in that respect 
as was contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Therefore, we used the language, which was borrowed, as you will 
recall, as you have stated, from President Monroe’s statement, 
namely, that an attack there would be a threat to the peace and 
security of the United States to which the United States would 
respond in accordance with its constitutional processes. 

That, in my opinion, is a finding—a little less complete as a finding 
that an attack upon the North Atlantic area is the same as an attack 
upon the United States. 

Therefore, there is a slight differentiation which was deliberately 
adopted between the North Atlantic Treaty which, incidentally, is 
the same as the Rio Pact in that respect, and the Pacific treaties to 
which you refer. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY TO DECLARE WAR 


Senator SmirH#. You would say, then, that the President would 
have the power to repel a sudden attack if that attack was menacing 
our security, even before he might call the Congress together, although 
he would not, by that very act, be declaring war. If New York was 
attacked, he certainly would act before he would wait for Congress to 
get together and know what to do about defending New York 

Secretary Duties. You will, perhaps, recall that when the Con- 
stitution was in process of being finally adopted, there was a consid- 
erable debate on this very point at that time. The draft of the 
Constitution which had been pre sented by the so-called C‘ommittee on 
Detail, and which was then presented to the full Convention, originally 
provided that “The legislature of the United States shall have the 
power to make war.” 

After debate in the Constitutional Convention, the word ‘‘make”’ 
was altered to “declare”? and the principal reason for it was that 
there was a motion to insert “declare” striking out the word ‘‘make,” 
leaving to the Executive the power to repel sudden attacks. In 
other words, it was recognized that the vital interests of the United 
States might be at stake in such a way that there should be somebody 
who would have the power to act instantly, and the Congress might 
not be in session or be available, so that was taken into account when 
our Constitution was drafted, and the word, as I said, ““make” war 
was altered to “‘declare’’ war 

Now, it is perfectly ODVIOUS that the [ hited States cannot carry on 
a war without the full approval, both of the Congri ss and of the 
Nation. 

It is rather interesting, one of the remarks made at the Convention, 
was, Mr. Butler of South Carolina said that he was “for vesting thi 
power in the President. He will not make war but when the Nation 
vill support it.” 

That is the basic fact, and it is certainly inherent, in my opinion, 
in the Office of the Presidency and of his position as Commander in 
Chief that he has an inherent authority to act to protect and preserve 
the vital interests of the United States when they are clearly in 
jeopardy. 

The Congress equally has a responsibility in that respect, but I do 
not believe that the constitutional authority, the one has to be held in 
suspense until the Congress can act, if that would involve a deal 
which in itself would prejudice the vital interests of the United States 

Senator SmirH. With modern atomic warfare that might happen 
suddenly. 

Secretary Duties. With modern atomic warfare, almost seconds 


can be decisive Therefor ye I be Li Ve that Line constitutional powers 
will have to be exercised in the licht of the evi r-changing conditions. 


and that a delay which was permissible, perhaps, and would not 
jeopardize the vital interests of the United States a hundred years ago, 
is a delay which today could be fatal 


PROCEDURES IN REACTING TO ENEMY ATTACK 


Senator Smiru. But a similar situation in the Pacific will probably 
suggest that we would act as we always have under the Monroe 
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Doctrine on this continent, and follow our more extended constitu- 
tional processes with a great emergency before the President believes 
it Is necessary to act. 

Secretary Duties. That has been suggested as a distinction be- 
tween the two procedures. The N ATO. gives us a larger area in 
which the President was feeling he was defending the United States 
or that area which the immediate crisis presented, he might call the 
Congre SS together simultaneously, but no one would probably question 
his right to start to repel an aggression by acting immediately under 
atomic warfare conditions, even without waiting for Congress to get 
together. 

{s I recall, when the attack occurred on Pearl Harbor, they did not 
delay trying to shoot back at least until Congress had recognized the 
fact of war. Unfortunately, they did not have much to shoot back 
with. 

Senator Smirx. To me that seems perfectly clear, but we do hear 
questions raised as to whether it would be a violation of the Con- 
sitution if the President did have to act in an immediate critical 
emergency. 

CONSULTATION WITH ALLIES 


I have one more question, Mr, Chairman, if I may, and that is the 
question of the extent to which under these agreements we consult 
with our allies. 

As a result of your January 12 speech, when you first spoke of this 
capacity to retaliate, there have been fears expressed—notably, I 
understand, by the Canadian Foreign Minister, Mr. Pearson—that 
the United States would not consult our allies in the event of an attack. 

These fears are based on the words in your speech, ‘‘by means and 
at places of our choosing.” 

Now, I interpreted that, when I read it, to mean you were referring 
to our choosing rather than to the enemy’s choosing. You would not 
say our choosing exclusive of our allies; am [ correct in my interpreta- 
tion? 

Secretary Duties. You are absolutely correct, Senator Smith. 
The emphasis upon “our” was in terms of the free world or whatever 
portion of it is operating, in contradistinction to the Soviet world. 
I was pointing out that if we only respond at places and by means of 
their choosing, then we do not exercise a maximum deterrent power, 
and that the difference between “their” and “our” was in terms of the 
free world and its potential enemy. 

Actually, of course, there is a very high degree of consultation which 
takes place between the United States and its principal allies in this 
area. There have been close consultations with Canada. Admiral 
Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has had a very 
full talk with Canadian officials within the last 2 or 3 weeks. 

I had a long talk at dinner the next night where the Canadian 
Foreign Minister had dinner with me, and we had a very full discussion 
of this matter. 

Of course, it is discussed in the military staff of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It is discussed with the Council which is created 
under the so-called ANZUS Treaty, the treaty between the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand, and consultation is inevitably 
an inherent part of this process of trying to build what I would re fer 
to as a community defense. 
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ALLIES’ UNDERSTANDING OF POLICY 


Senator Suir. It is a proper question to ask you whether this 
whole policy of the capacity of retaliation is thoroughly understood 
by the higher command of our allies who will be working with us in 
any of the situations that may arise, so that we are not putting over a 
new conception of it? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we have spent a great deal of time and 
effort, Senator Smith, in exchanging views on this general subject. 
Much of the time last vear was spent in doing that. 

I had during that year two meetings in Paris with the Foreign 
Ministers, Ministers of Defense, of the NATO countries; also Secretary 
Wilson was there, and the general conception that we are talking about 
was thoroughly discussed at that time, including the tactical use of new 
weapons which we are now beginning to supply our allies in Europe, 
subject to getting the necessary legislative authorization to give them 
somewhat more information about atomic weapons. But there has 
been a very considerable discussion of this general concept. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It pleases 
me to get those answers, because I wanted to be sure that my own 
study of all these documents and your statement was on sound 
ground. You have confirmed my own interpretation about your 
policy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the first time we know that a man from 
Princeton was ever not on sound ground before. 

Senator Smiru. He is never so sure of his ground that he would not 
want to have it confirmed. 

The CHatrRMAN. Senator George? 


EXTENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


Senator Grorae. Mr. Secretary, of course, you do not think our 
Constitution extends itself over central Europe as a constitution? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator Groree. If we have any power there, it is by virtue of 
whatever treaty we have agreed to or whatever undertakings we have 
made with other nations; is that not true? 

Secretary Duties. Well, 1 would not exclude the possibilities, 
Senator George, that the President, as Commander in Chief, has an 
inherent authority to act to defend the vital interests of the United 
States wherever they seem to be in grave jeopardy and wherever 
instant response seems to be required to protect and save the United 
States. 

Senator Grorce. That is true. I would not want to raise any 
debate with you on that point. 

I am sure you will recall all the conversations that we had and all 
of the questions that arose during the consideration of the NATO 
treaty. What I mean to say is, by virtue of the naked provisions of 
the American Constitution there would be no power in the President 
of the United States to defend Paris. You may couple with it some 
imaginary supposition that our vital interest would be to maintain 
Paris as a going concern in France, but actually there would be no 
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power by virtue of the Constitution for him to take any steps ther« 
unless in some peculiar way our own interests were directly involved 

Secretary Duties. | certainly accept your statement, with thi 
qualification unless our own interests were peculiarly involved. 

Senator GEORGI Well, do vou conceive of any condition unde 
which our interests would be involved to defend Paris or anv other 
capital of the world, outside of our treaty obligations and under- 
takings? 

Secretary Duturs. Well, | believe, Senator George, that if there 
were an open armed attack by Soviet Russia which was so undis 
ruised that it 





nvolved the dropping, let us say, of atomic weapons 
on London and Paris and such areas, it would be the duty of the 
President of the | nited States to consider whethet or not we were not 
in fact the object of that attack, and if he concluded that this was 
merely the first phase of an attack which was, in fact, directed against 
the United States, then I would believe he would have a duty to act 
to protect what he conceived to be the vital interest of the United 
States | believe. of course 

Senator GrorGe. | would not want to raise any issue with you 
about that. 

Secretar Duturs. Yes 

Senator GEORGI But what | was gvettine at is that our Constitu- 
tion, by virtue of its own strength, does not extend itself all over the 
world If 1t 1s there, | by virtue of the treaty obligations and 
undertakings that we have made 

Now, that brings me to the highly controversial provision in th 
NATO Treaty which, vou will reeall, because you participated in the 
debates | believe vou sat with us in the kForeign Relations Com 
mittec when we were Working on the N ATO Treaty 

Secretary Dutugs. Yes, su 





OBLIGATIONS INCURRED UNDER NORTH ATLANTI TREATY 


Senator GrorGe. I supported the treaty, as vou will recall, but ] 
was anxious to know what obligations we were incurring. My read- 
ine of that treaty has alwavs led me to feel that we would determine 
ourselves what steps defensively and offensively we would take; that 
he preliminary question of the nature of the attack on one of our 


lies was, as vou have very well said, predetermined by the treaty 


itself, by the oblication which we entered into, and that was not ai 
issue: but what we should do was still left within the power of our 
own C;,overnment 


Secretarv DuLugs. Yes, su 


Senator GEORGI That has a2alwavs Hbeen Mm) conception yf it 

Secretary DuLut1 | think that is made quite clear by the report 
(1 the Io eigen Relations Committe 

Senator GrorGae. | think so 

Secretary Duties. To which you subscribed as a member of that 


committer 
Senator Grorae. | really helped—lI, at least, made some feeble 
contribution to its formulation 
1 1 
Secretary Duuugs. I have no doubt, sir. 
The CHarRMAN. He is very modest today 


Secretary Dutuss. I am sure it was more than feeble 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT REGARDING NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY 


Senator Georce. But I think that that is true in the report. | 
think we did attempt to make it clear. 

At the same time, we did not undertake to limit what might be 
called the power of the President as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army wholly outside of the treaty. | believe that is made clear in 
that report also. It may not be as clear as it should be, but I think 
it is hinted at or blinked at in that report. 

Secretary Duties. If I might—it might be useful, Senator George, 
for the record, if I just read a paragraph which I have before me 

Senator GrorGe. | would be pleased to have you do that. 

Secretary Duties. This is out of the report. It says: 


In the event any party to the treaty were attacked, t obligation of tl 
United States Government would be to decide upon and take forthwith th 
measures it deemed necessary to restore and maintain the irity of the North 
Atlantic area. The measures which would be necessary to accomplish that end 
would depend upon a number of factors ation, nature, scale 
and significance of the attack. The decision as to what action was necessary, and 
the action itself, would, of cour lave to be taker accordance with established 
constitutional procedures as, in fact, article 11 of the treaty expressly provides 

It goes on to say: 

The President and the Congress within their sph: re of assigned constitutional 
responsibilities would be expected to take all action necessary and appropriate 
to protect the United States against the consequences and dangers of an armed 
attack committed against any party to the treaty Nothing in the treaty, how- 
ever, including the provisions that an attack against one shall be considered ar 
attack against all, increases or decreases the constitutional powers of either 


the President or of the Congress nor changes the relationship between them 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND 
EXECUTIVE BRANCHES 


Senator Georce. I think that is correct. I subscribed to that 
then and I do now. 

But the point I’m getting at is that what steps shall be finally 
taken in the case of an aggressive movement toward any one of our 
allies, let us say in Europe, must be determined by our Government. 
It is not my conception, Mr. Secretary, that that is a decision for the 
President alone, and I am happy to note that the President himself 
does not regard it exactly in that way. 

It is a decision by the Government of the United States. Now, 
the President has his function, and it may very well be, as that report 
indicates, that the obligation would devolve upon him to act imme- 
diately in certain circumstances and under certain conditions. But 
nevertheless the Government of the United States, that is to say, 
the Congress, has some authority also in finally determining what 
action, what extent, how far and in what manner we are to prosecute 
a defense against any aggressive movement against any one of our 
allies in Europe under the NATO Treaty, I mean, of course. That 
is all I wanted to say. 

I do not think there is any disagreement, but I do think that the 
President has very properly and, may I say, very wisely, said that 
he would conceive it to be his duty to immediately call Congress, if 
he had to act, indicating that there was the authority vested in the 


45058—_54—_3 
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Government of the United States, and not in one particular branch 
of the Government under the N ATO Treaty. 

That, | think—I may say—is a very wise decision, because the 
President recognizes the fact that we were at war in Korea, he sought 
by every honorable means to bring that war, the shooting war, to 
an end, and | think this country is, and should be, profoundly grateful 
to him that he accomplished it. But his attitude in that and his 
repeated positions stated by him, certainly indicate that he would 
regard the Government of the United States, the whole of it, that is, 
the legislative as well as the executive, to have some power of direc- 
tion in even repelling a sudden attack which he might in the initial 

ces be compelled tO meet acainst any one of our allies in the 
NATO Treaty. Ll merely wanted to make that plain 

| doubt ll there IS any disagreement between us; I do not think 
there is 

Chank vou, Mr. Chairman 

Secretary Duties. Could I try to put it, perhaps, this way, Senator 


Creorge That the responsibility is basicall a joint responsibilits and 
hould be exercised jointly jUSt as quickly us that phvsically can RY 
aol 

On the other hand, the Constitution 1s suffice lel lexible SO &s ot 
oO put mm jeopardy the ver vital existence of the United States itself 
rece ot a necessity ol procedural delavs; and | believe that the 
respol ibility should be evercised jointly }USt as QUICK! as it 1s 
phvsieally possible to do it, but you do not have to stay impotent anc 
watch the l1 ted States wiped out 

Senator GrorGce. Oh, no 

Secretarv DuLueEs. Because it mav take 2 or 3 davs, let u i to 

congressional mMeetine’s rn action 

senator GEORG! Oh, no. Mr. Secretary 

But following up my line of thought, and perhaps it is a very pool 
Vay oO express il | have always conceived, alw: Vs believed, that 


there was quite a difference between an attack on New York and an 
attack on ( harleston. SoG and an attack on some one ot the allies 
in NATO 

Phe preliminary question is settled that we will regard that as ar 
attack upon us, but then comes into plav the joint participation an¢ 
] 1] +1 { 


respon ibility ot the lecis ative as wel as ne executlve branch ( 


Government with revard to the means, methods, and so forth, with 


which we will proceed to meet that ttacl 

| think that ts so clear from what we tried to express in the eport 
and i the treaty itself and | min lad to note that the re is no basi 
difference of viewpoint on it | would have thought the same thing 
pecaus | remy mber SO Very well you! very eloqu rit i id COHVINCINEG 
speech here in this same room when we were debating the NATO 
rent 

Secretary Dutt Thank vou 

I} { HAIRMAN I’m elad to see that vou two ventlemen come so 

( ethe It seems to me, however, that there is one thing vou 
| \" ot to eonsider. and that 1 im this han ne world, with planes 

iveline 1.700 miles an hour, and with the H-bomb that is 150 times 

ore effective than the bomb at Hiroshima. Those are the factors 


Vile h vou have to consider as to whether or not it re quires immediate 
executive action or whether you can take joint action 


' } ) 
Senator Hickenlooper? 
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COMMENDING §S RETARY DULLES 


Senator HickENLoopER. Mr. Chairman, | want to diverge for just 
a moment, and state to the committee and the Secretary that I had 
the rare opportunity of being with the Secretary in Caracas [ want 
to compliment vou. Mr. Se retary, on the brilliance of vour attitude 
at Caracas and your presentation, and what I consider to be the 
unusually and highly successful unanimity which you were able to 
bring together in facing the problem of international communism in 


those resolutions there 


| have already stated that to part of the members of the Foreign 


Relations Committee, and | am clad LO have this opportunity to sta 


o> 


e 
it to all ol them, and | appre late the opportunity Ol SavVInNg that to 
vou in public 

Secretary Duties. Could | express my appreciation of that, and 
also add that my task there was greatly facilitated and mv hand 
strenethened by the presence at Caracas of vours« lf. Se nator Hi ken- 
looper, and also Senator Green You just are back, are you not, 
senator: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER I will admit that Senator Green made some 
great contributions, but I am afraid mine were 1 t insignificant 


INTERPRETING NORTH ATLANTIC 17 


Nir Secretary, on the question of what action wen ht on micht not 


take in connection with an attack or an ageression committed unde! 
the NATO concept of the NATO Treaty. it seer to me it was 
clearly brought out in the statement and in the questionu the 


time the NATO Treaty was being considered, first, that we were not 
obligated or bound to take an action which would be dietated o1 
decided bv other nations or by a croup of nations 

Secondly, it was broug! 


t out that we would take such action either 
individually or in concert with our allies, as we ourselves decided to 
be for our best interests or in the best interests of repelling 
pressing an aggressor 

Furthermore, it is in my memory that an illustration was used in 
those hearings repeatedly, to the effect that we did reserve and would 
ld 


reserve the right to determine how we might attack; that is, we woul 
decide at what area, whether we would attack over the Pole, under 
the Pole, around the Equator, whether we would attack from the east 
or west or if we elected to take military action in combatting an 
aggression, and it would not necessarily be confined to any one or 
more ordained place 

Do you recall the general tenor of those questions and ans vers 
which were given at that time? 

Seeretarv Dutusrs. | reeall it verv well, Senator Hickenlooper. 1 
ean recall that that question was almost in those words put to me 
when I was testifying before the committee by, I think it was former 
Senator Donnell, who was then sitting with the committee, and he 
asked me whether if there should be an invasion of Norwav we would 
be compelled to send our troops, trying to drive them back at Norway. 

| said | did not believe so: that ! felt that the « hoice of means and 
methods was for us to take, and that we would probably find means 
far more effective than attempting to fight the matter out on the 
ground in Norway 
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The generai view that I then expressed and which, I think, was 
generally shared by the committee and by the Senate at that time is, 
in essence, the same basic concept that we are trying to implement 
now in the more recent decisions that have been taken by the National 
Security Council 

Senator HickENLoopER. I think it is a fairly well accepted, and 
supported theory, that if some eneny attacks New York City, then 
the President can immediately act to repel that attack and to protect 


our territory 
Now, would you say that the inclusion within the North Atlantic 


Treaty of a statement that an attack upon a territory or an aggression 
committed on the territory of any of the signatory powers constitutes 
an attack on all, that that declaration in the treaty thereupon puts 
the signatory powers and their territory in the same situation as the 
territory of the United States would be, without such a declaration? 
In other words, does that make the territory of one of the signatory 
powers a territory which, if attacked, would give the President the 
sume retaliatory powers as he would have without the treaty in case of 
1 attack upon New York City, for instance? 

Secretary Duties. I think that the view which was clearly ac- 


cepted D\ the Foreign Relations Committee and by the Senate itself 


when it ratified the treaty, was that the situation was not pre isely 


[ recall that one of the provisions of your committee’s report at 
that time said: 






Would the United States be obligated to react to an attack on Paris or Copen- 
‘ tl ime way that it ld react to an attack upon New York City? 
lr h an event does the treaty give the President the power to take any action 
wit it specific congressional authorization which he could not take in the 
al fa treaty? 


he answer to both these questions is, ‘‘No,’’ as I read from the 
report of the committee at that time. 


PRESIDENT’S RIGHTS UNDER NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator HickENLoopER. Well, the word “obligated” appears in 
there 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER (continuing). Which makes it a little differ- 
ent from the point I was trying to raise. Perhaps we are not obligated 
to instantly retaliate, but does the statement in the treaty give the 
President the same right to retaliate that he would have in the absence 
of the treaty if New York were attacked? In other words, could he 
say, “Well, the treaty declares this to be an attack upon the United 
States; therefore, I can retaliate against this attack in Europe with the 
same force and effect under the Constitution and the treaty that I] 
could retaliate against an attack upon New York?” 

Secretary Duties. We are getting into an area where, perhaps, the 
ablest constitutional lawyers would find some difference of opinion, 
and I do not rank mvself in that class in any event; but my opinion, 
since you ask it, is this: that unless the President deemed that the 
attack were the forerunner of an attack against the United States so 
that delay would be a very serious danger to the United States, the 
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President should not act, as you suggest, without a declaration of war 
by the Congress. 

Now, it is quite possible that as things now stand, with the United 
States sharing or having available to it bases in many countries of the 
world, the first action by an aggressor would be to try to knock out 
the areas from which a counterattack could be launched, and that they 
would try to do that first, and then attack the United States second. 

I may say that the strategists, the armchair strategists—I’m not 
trying to quote, now; it would not be proper for me to quote the real 
strategists. Let us say the armchair strategists debate a good deal, if 
they were in the position of Soviet Russia and were going to attack, 
which would they attack first? Would they first try to attack the 
United States and then attack the foreign bases from which an attack 
might be launched, or would they knock out the foreign bases first and 
then attack the United States? 

Now, if it happened that it seemed that this attack were a prelude 
to an attack upon the United States, then, in my opinion, the President 
ought not to wait until that second wave comes, but should move at 
once. 

But, subject to coming to that consideration, namely, which implied 
that the vital interests and, perhaps, the entire result of the war hinged 
upon action being taken in a few minutes, I would think if he did not 
interpret the matter that way, that the proper constitutional procedure 
would be to call the Congress into session and obtain its concurrence 
with him in its appraisal of the situation. 

Senator HickeNLooperR. Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Green? 

SECRETARY DOES ‘‘A SWELL JOB” 

Senator Green. Mr. Secretary, I, too, had the privilege of being 
at Caracas with you, and it seems to me that this is an appropriate 
occasion for me to say publicly what I have said privately several 
times since the conclusion of your work there, that I think you did, 
in the vernacular, a swell job 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

Senator GREEN. For the benefit of those here, I want to commend 
the clarity with which you set forth your petition, your comprehensive 
grasp of the subject; the way, the moderate way, in which you replied 
to sometimes vicious attacks during the course of the debate, and the 
result of all this was the final persuasive action which gave us a vote 
of 17 in favor, only 1 against, and 2 not voting. It was a remarkable 
success for the 2 weeks of work you put in on it, and I do not think it 
would have been anywhere nearly so successful if it had not been for 
your personal presence, your personal presentation, and your remark- 
able grasp of the whole subject. 

I was particularly impressed, because you had just come back from 
Europe and were subjected to harrowing experiences, that some of us 
saw. I think our country ought to congratulate itself on having you 
for such an advocate. 
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MONROE DOCTRINE AND CARACAS CONFERENC!I 


Now, may I ask just one question in relation to your answers to 
the other questions. It was said several times during the debate that 
this declaration of Caracas was simply an amplification—lI think it 
should have said, a development of the Monroe Doctrine. Just as 
Monroe in his time was dealing with physical force as a form of attack, 
so this is dealing with another kind of force as an attack, stating that 
the attack on one of the American Re publics Was an attack on all 

Do you find an analogy between the two, namely, that in view of 
changed conditions in the world, it is true that the nature of the 
attack has changed, but the principle of President Monroe which he 
enunciated, applies, so that in view of those same conditions, the 
form of attack, physical attack, although changed, may be repelled, 
although it Was something vou could not foresee It was something 
he could have foreseen in the Monroe Doctrine, in case he had done it 

Do you find a direct analogy? 

Secretary Duties. The Monroe Doctrine, as you so well put it, 
Senator Green, has usually been conceived of in terms of a physical 
aggression against this hemisphere, and certainly that was one of the 
aspects of the Monroe Doctrine, and it has been the one which has 
been most in people’s minds and has itself been embodied in, quite 
explicitly, the Rio Pact of reciprocal assistance. 

The action taken is significant, I think, in recognizing that today 
there is not only open military aggression, but there is a form of 
political aggression which is just as dangerous and, perhaps, as far as 
this hemisphere, at least the southern part of it, is concerned, more 
dangerous than the open physical aggression, and it accepts the 
proposition that a political victory by communism which has brought 
one of the American states under the control of international com- 
munism, would be a threat to the peace and security of us all, and 
require collective action to eradicate that threat 

It seems from the doctrine of President Monroe, he, in his statement, 
did speak of the extension to this hemisphere of the political system 
of the then allied powers, referring primarily to the so-called Holy 
Alliance 

| believe that what was done at Caracas is completely within the 
spirit of the original Monroe Doctrine, adapting it clearly to the 
modern aspect of 

Senator Green. In other words, the development of the Presiden- 
tial authority must keep pace with the development of the form of 
attack. 

Secretary Duuuss. The division of authority and the grants of 
authority were designed obviously not merely to bestow emoluments 
on some body, but to accomplish a purpose. 

The basic purpose to be accomplished was the safety, the security, 
the welfare of the United States, and as that safety, security, and 
welfare become menaced in different ways, I believe that the authority 
to deal with it must be interpreted in a way to accomplish the neces- 
sary result which was intended by the Founding Fathers. 

I believe that the interpretation which has been given here, which 
the views already exchanged between the members of the committee 
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and myself indicate, I think that we are in very general accord on 
that basic proposition. 

Senator GREEN. It would seem to me that there was a strong anal 
ogy, and I am glad to have the affirmance 

Secretary Duties. Thank you 

Senator GREEN. Thank you 


ALLIES’ CONCERN REGARDING RETALIATION POLICY 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Frercuson. Mr. Secretary, how many of our allies have 
publicly expressed concern about what you had to sav 1n New York 
on the question of retaliation? 

Secretary Duties. I am willing to cover it privately, too; | would 
Say none of them have. 

The statement that was made here by the Canadian Foreign Min 
ister, he said to me, was not intended as any criticism at all. 

He said he had thought he was expressing himself in quite a compli- 
mentary way about my speech when he said he thought it was a speech, 
something or other, of historic import, and he was rather surprised at 
its interpretation, which, he said to me, was a misinterpretation. He 
had not intended to express himself in a eritical way 

Senator Frerauson. Being in agreement with your speech in New 
York, I want to say that | was surprised at the interpretation that 
has been given to it. But I am wondering whether or not we cannot 
look at Mr. Pearson’s speech in this light; namely, that Canada, | 
think, for many Vears has been very jealous of its position in the 
Kmpire and has in a way considered that a declaration of war by 
Great Britain itself was not to be considered as a declaration of war 
by Canada. That has been the history, has it not? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir 

Senator Frereuson. Being from Michigan and a neighbor so close 
to Canada, I know we feel that that is true. Therefore, one could 
reason that Mr. Pearson expressed concern that anyone else could 
actually declare war for Canada. I think the United States stands 
in the same position, does it not, that no one else can actually declare 
war for us. 

Secretary Dutues. I think the Dominion of Canada has a very 
proper concern that it should not be, if I put it that way, taken for 
granted, either 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. By the United Kingdom or the United States; 
that they function in this matter as an independent sovereign state, 
just as we do. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Now, then, you have never considered personally that Mr. Pearson’s 
remarks were ones of fear or apprehension and that what you were 
saving could not be agreed to by Canada? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And from your experience Canada has been 
consulted as other nations. May I assume that is true? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 
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POLICY CONCURRENCE BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Ferauson. I suppose you are familiar with what Admiral 
Radford said before the Appropriations Committee on this question. 
I think what vou say today is in line with his comments on what has 
been called the New Look, is that correct? 

Secretary Duties. I do not think I have actually seen his testi- 
mony, but I would expect that our testimony would quite generally 
agree because we have frequently discussed these matters together. 

Senator FrerGuson. So this is not a matter of just the Secretary of 
State, but it is a matter of the Defense Department and the highest 
authorities who are the experts in the Defense Department trying to 
arrive at an answer to this problem. 

Secretary Duuurs. I can assure you, Senator Ferguson, that I 
would not make a statement of this character unless I had good reason 
to believe that it was concurred in by the other branches of the 
Government who have a responsibility in it comparable to my own 
Department. 

Senator Ferauson. IT want to ask you whether or not the words 
“constitutional process’’ do not include acts by the President author- 
ized by the Constitution or, as we lawyers sometimes say, and/or acts 
of Congress under its authority under the Constitution, when we are 
talking about constitutional processes? 

Secretary Duties. Oh, yes. Of course, the President is 1 of the 3 
basic elements of our Government who, together, make up the con- 
stitutional process. The executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
are the three basic constitutional divisions. 


CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES DETERMINE REACTION TO ATTACK 


Senator Ferauson. Of course, is it not a fact that we speak as of 
today when we are speaking about a bombing anywhere in the free 
world? And is it not a fact today that when you say an attack on 
Paris—and I know of no reason to single out Paris except that it has 
been mentioned here—it would indicate that we could be reasonably 
certain that an attack would be made upon our divisions in Europe? 

Secretary Duties. It is to me inconceivable that an open attack 
of that character could be made on one of the friendly countries of 
Europe without the basic purpose back of it being to attack the 
United States. 

Senator Ferauson. So, when we are saving that an attack on Paris 
today could result in immediate retaliation of whatever extent the 
President desired, a reasonable person would draw the conclusion 
that an attack on Paris was really an attack on America as it exists 
in the world eee 

Secretary Du. Well, that would—let me say that it is, perhaps, 
dangerous to try to answer hypothetical questions where each fact 
must be considered in the light of these surrounding circumstances. 

Senator Frreauson. That is what I am trying to get at, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Duties. And in a year or two from now the answer to 
your question might be answered differently from what it is today. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes; today. 
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Secretary Duties. Today, in the light of all the circumstances of 
such an attack that took place, in my opinion, that would be the 
equivalent of a declaration of war against the United States. 

Senator Fercuson. Against the United States 

Secretary Duties. And I think it is possibly worthwhile recalling 
that with the exception, | think, of the Spanish War. the Congress of 
the United States has not itself declared war for a century and a 
quarter; what it has done is, it has found that a state of war exists. 

Senator Fercuson. Exists. 

Secretary Duties. And, unfortunately, the fact of war is determined 
by other people. If they would abide bv our constitutional processes, 
that would be a great relief to us, but thev do not always pay attention 
to our Constitution. 


WARNING SOVIETS OF UNITED STATES STRENGTH MAY DETER AGGRESSION 


Senator Ferauson. One more question along the line of your policy 
for capability of massive retaliation without delay. I assume that 
you thought it was wise, at least, to tell the Russian world as well as 
the free world that we did have an atomic bomb and that we did have 
certain capacities and that it was only fair to say that we have the 
capacity and we should continue to have the capacity to use whatever 
weapons that we have and that that at least should, to reasonable 
people, be a deterrent to attack on America or the allies, is that a fair 
statement? 

Secretary DuLLeEs. Yes, sir 

What is not known cannot by that very fact operate as a deterrent. 
It is only things that are known which operate as deterrents. When 
I sav “known,” I do not mean known in detail, but if it be assumed 
by a possible aggressor that he can aggress, that he can seize something 
without paying any penalty, he will be tempted to move forward 
and seize. 

I believe that the best preventive of war is to have it known in 
advance by any potential aggressor that if he tries to aggress he will 
suffer a loss greater than his possible gain. That is the formula which 
I believe will operate very largely to prevent new aggressions from 
taking place. 

Now, the way in which you make those notifications must be done 
cautiously, carefully, not as a threat, not in a manner which makes us 
ourselves seem to be aggressive, but the existence of a capacity to 
make an aggressor pay a price and the will to do that, in my opinion, 
are the 2 facts which will, more than any other 2 facts, serve to keep 
the peace. 

FLEXIBILITY OF RETALIATION 


Senator Ferauson. I share those views; and along that line, I 
think that we can speak about the aggression of the past. There 
was direct and indirect aggression by the Soviet Union insofar as 
Greece, Iran, Korea, Czechoslovakia, Indochina, and Malaya, among 
other places are concerned. All of these aggressions have been old- 
style or guerrilla type in which airpower or atomic retaliation would 
have been more or less ineffective 

Do we have any assurance that future aggression by the same nation 
will take such shape as to lend itself to the kind of retaliation which 
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you dicusss, and if it does not, do we have capacity to take other 
retaliation? 

Secretary Duties. We do have no assurance, Senator Ferguson, 
that future aggressions will take a military form which would lend 
itself to being deterred by the military posture and military purpose 
which I have referred to. 

| have always recognized, I think, that the danger here is one of 
peculiar difficulty to deal with because it presents itself in any one of 
several different forms, and I believe that it is disastrous for us to 
believe that the danger can be met by our concentrating merely upon 
| form of defense or 1 type of deterrent 

It is like in a football game, let us say, if vou assume that the other 
side is going to make a massive plunge through the line, and you draw 
all your strength to meet that, then you are apt to get a forward pass 
or an end run 

Now, we cannot afford to do that because these Communist aggres- 
sors are extremely flexible in their own planning and in their own 
thinking. They operate in many different ways, in many different 
countries all over the world 

The meeting at Caracas to which Senator Hickenlooper and Senator 
Green have referred was an effort to trv to plug up what seemed to be 
a possible gap in our defense which could not be plugged up by the 
particular type of military effort which we are talking about here 
today because there your problem is a problem of political ageression. 

One of the great complexities of the problem is how do you properly 
distribute your strength. If you put all your strength into a military 
establishment so that your own economy begins to decline, you are 
unable to be a vigorous economic center of the world which will help 
to sustain the viable economies in other countries, that could be just 
as disastrous as not having any military establishment at all. 

Therefore, the problem of balance, how you distribute your strength, 
how you distribute your effort, is one which is more perplexing than, 
I think, men have often had to face before and, as you suggest, it is of 
such a possible variety that we cannot just concentrate upon one 
method 

AGREEMENT WITH ADMIRAL RADFORD 


Senator Ferauson. Would you not agree with the following 
statement made by Admiral Radford speaking for the Joint Chiefs of 


Stall? 


Che ultimate objective of the leaders of the U. S. S. R. is a Communist world 
dominated by the Kremlin and controlled from Moseow In their unrelenting 
effort they follow a multipronged system of operation, only e of which is mili- 
tary I} vstem includes, in addition to the military prong, a political prong 
an economie prong, and a psychological prong, propaganda prot 

he Soviet leaders apparently are unconcerned as to which particular prong 
gains for them their goal When they receive a setback along one prong they 
merelv push hard along the other lt is, in our overall plans, we have to consider 
how to best counter all of these threats 


Secretary Duties. I agree with that completely 
POTENTIAL TO RESIST ATTACK 
Senator Frrauson. That is what vou had in mind in Caracas, 


when you developed the thought that if a threat took a particular 
move, and if in your opinion, we needed to take a certain step to stop 
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that threat, whatever the threat may be in the world, we are attempt 
ing to prepare ourselves to be in a position to counteract that move 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson (continuing). For the benefit of the free world 
and peace; is that correct? 

Secretary Duties. And of the United States 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, of course. 

secretary Dt LLES. With which we are identifies 

Senator Fereuson. Of course, we are part of that That is all ] 
have 


PRESIDENT’S CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator Fulbright? 

Senator Futsricur. Mr. Secretary, I would like to join my col- 
leagues in their compliments to you for your conduct at both of the 
recent conferences 


\ly impression is a very favorable one of the way you represented u 


ISsSIOn 


With regard to this question that has been under disei 
this statement that, I believe, is a paraphrase of what the President 


) 
4 


said Does this come up with your own views about it [ assume it 
does, but I assume that vou might « larify it It savs 

I e threat was d ( yuld er the Armed Fort ind 
(‘o re nuit if t De! te ‘ 1d a i I al \ 


before act 


Is that about what vou think it amounts to? 
secretary DuLuEs. Yes, sil 
Senator FuLBRIGH! So there is that discretion, and there is no way 
to blueprint exactl v what w ould happen Inevery COntInNgency, Is there 
Secretary Duuues. There is in this area a twilight zone which has 
} 


been debated as an academic matter mn the Congress from the day 


») 


of the formation of our Union and which, indeed, was debated before 
the formation of the Congress as instanced by the debate which took 
place in the Constitutional Convention 

| ado not bel ve it is ever gomg to ay prac ical to agree In advance 
upon these precise definitions 


I wo ihe i Sav ft lat, W ith rare exceptions the Pre sident, the ( ‘oner 3s 


and the Nation have alwavs though Vel much al ke When the 
actual day of decision arrived, and | believe it will alwavs be so 
WELL PREPARED” O CAPACITY Tt rAl rl 

Senator Funuericut. T refer to the othe discussion about the 
capacity to retaliate, [am more loss tl I cannot quite s 
any difference in what you say and saying that we ought to be pre 
pare di, well prepare d, hat 5, W ith bitte ror 3* isn’t. hat wha 
capacity lor Massive retaliation means? 

Secretary Duuues. | think that there is a slightly different thought 
In\ olved than mere ly to sav to be prepared, because | think Vou 
have got to sav “be prepared for what?’’, and one of the problems that 


Was faced, and IS alway S Ta ed by those WhO are responsible ior 


militarv defense, is that thev, of course, would like to have unlimited 
military means at their disposal; that is their business to ask for that 

There is a limit which has to be defined by the civilians as being 
within the capacity of the country and compatible with other equally 
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imperative requirements, so that when you do not have an unlimited 
military capacity, then that requires selectivity, and when you begin 
to select, then you have to select in relation to a program 

Now, as I say or have said, if your preparation is preparation to 
meet the enemy merely at the place and by the means which he 
elects, then that requires one type of preparation. 

In this case it would require preparation which would involve an 
effort to create a very massive land force, and presumably, the means 
to transport it or to what might be the areas of attack 

If, on the other hand, you say to your military advisers that we 
are not limited to meeting, let us say, a ground attack by a ground 
defense at the place where the attack occurs, but that vou are at 
liberty to do what is reasonably related to the attack, but picking 
your own target, so to speak, then that enables them to indulge in 
a selectivity which, in turn, enables them to meet possible aggression 
in many different places at less cost than if they were merely prepared 
to meet the enemy at the place and by the means that he selected. 

I do not know whether [ have made myself clear or not 

Senator FuLtsrientr. Well, [ have some difficulty with this, be- 


cause of the term I do not know whether vou intended to develop 


it or not—the “New Look.’’ Iam unable to find anything new about 
it, and I think the struggle of many people to find something new has 
led to all kinds of speculation 

After what you say, it only seems to me to mean that we should 
be prepared for the contingencies which are most probable; we should 
have whatever our most informed people indicate is needed 

Now, atomic weapons, of course, may be used for various purposes. 
But I do not take it to mean that vou are asking to abandon ground 
forees or the others There may be a difference in emphasis You 
mav have a little more emphasis upon air or atomic warfare and a 
little less on others, but that has always been true in the building of 
our Armed Forces. They have never followed a rigid, unalterable 
plan, have they? That is what bothers some of us 

As I sav, I do not know whether vou are credited with terming it 
the ‘New Look,’ but somebody ealled it a ‘‘New Look’’ and I cannot 
nd what is new about it 

Secretary DuLLEsS. Senator, if you [1 id that it is just the same thing, 
[ am just delighted, because then I am sure vou will support it. 

Senator Futsrieur. | am not saving this with any intention of not 
supporting it. What I am trying to do is to clarify—not for my 


rl 


benefit, because I am somewhat satisfied that it is not new, it is about 
the same thing. Now I realize that, perhaps, there is this feeling 
that resulted from the Korean war growing out of the criticism of a 
decision made by the people then in power, not to bomb what has 


been called the sanctuary of Manchuria But that had nothing to 
do, I think, with the power of massive retaliation. It was a matter 
of judgment as to whether or not the war should be enlarged I did 
not think that that was contrary to what you are saying; am I correct 


in that? 
POLITICAL GUIDANCE FOR MILITARY DECISIONS 


Secretary Duties. Let me, since you have mentioned the Korean 
war, use that just to illustrate as you have used it to illustrate, and 
[ am not implying any criticism of any kind, but if there should be a 
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resumption of the Korean war by aggression, the military people would 
naturally ask the political people as to how they are entitled to meet it. 

If the political people say to them the only way to meet it is by 
sending a sufficient ground force to Korea to stop it, then they would 
say, “‘All right, in that event we will have to have X numbers of 
additional divisions.”’ 

If you say to them, ‘‘No, you do not have to meet it that way, you 
can meet it by knocking out air fields and destroying industrial 
capacity in southern Manchuria across the Yalu,’’ then they say, “All 
right; in that event, we will concentrate on certain types of airplanes 
and certain types of weapons.”’ 

Now, you see that is where the selectivity comes 

The advantage of a selectivity which results in building tactical 
creating weapons which may be tactical or may be strategic, and the 
means to deliver them is that they are inherently mobile and, there- 
fore, what vou create to meet a possible aggression in Korea can in a 
few hours’ time equally be made available to meet a possible aggression 
on the other side of the world; whereas if you are going to concentrate 
upon piling up in Korea enough armed forces to shift those armed 
forces from Korea to another part of the world, it would be a very 
major undertaking 

Therefore, what we are trying to do is to create a political guidance 
to the military people which enable them to make the best selectivity 
of means and to get the maximum of defensive power at a mimimum 
of cost, and in general, that is achieved through great dependence 
upon mobility and less dependence upon ground forces which are not 
moved about the world as rapidly 

Senator Futeriautr. Well, I do not wish to push you, and I am not 
trying to drag up old decisions, but I still do not think that has much 
significance with regard to the decision not to bomb Manchuria. 
That was for other reasons, it seems to me, entirely separate from what 


we are talking about here It was a decision as to the probable con- 
sequences, which is not a matter that I assumed you were even deal- 
ing with in your speech in New York, a decision which vou, as Secre- 


tary of State, and the President will, of course, make in any new ocea- 
sion that may arise under the circumstances then existing, and | 
think we all admit if there was an outbreak of war agam in Korea 
that we are all prepared to have different policies; | mean, we do not 
have to do the same thing 


AGGRESSION IN INDOCHINA 


Can vou enlighten us a little--because this question keeps coming 


up, it does to me, at least—how does this apply to Indochina? 
That is the one that everybody is so immediately concerned with. 
If you can quiet the fears of some in that field, | think that would go 
far to disposing almost any uncertainty about the whole matter. 

Does it have any particular application in Indochina? 

Secretary Duties. Not under present conditions 

You will recall that [ made a statement, I think, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember which was designed to deter a type of open armed aggression 
by Communist China in Indochina comparable to the aggression in 
Korea, and I said then that if that occurred that the reactions would 
probably not be confined to Indochina. 
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That was another application of this doctrine of deterrent power, 
and if the consequences that I had in mind were to occur, they would 
occur primarily through use of air and naval power, in my opinion, 
rather than through the use of land power 

So far there has not been that tvpe of open aggression in Indo- 
china lo what extent to what that may or may not be due, that | 


mad no one can evel tel] 


RELATIONS WITH ALLIES 


Senator Futnricur. Well, I thank vou for that, Mr. Secretary 

| vuld hil to purse just one other thought, because | was deeply 
impressed by what vou said in vour original statement with regard to 
a collective svstem of defense You also mentioned how important 


it is that we have firm allies There must be trust, understanding, 
and vy 0d W I] as ay tween the tree nations This implies not merely 
to mil tary commitments but ood econom and cultural relations 
is well 


Do vou feel that at the present time our relations with our allies are 


re 
a» iit ‘> 
] | 
Secretary Dunurs. Well, I am not easily satisfied, and if | were to 
‘ ‘ ] { } 1] 
ha l was enti IV satisned, 1t Would imply that | did hot think 
: ; : ; 
ther vas room for improvement, and | ado think there is room Tol! 
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Lior Kur I wish to ask vou this question, and rtainly 
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ci ( rib e it esponsibility to Vou \lth Ie’ ou have a 
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Senator Futspricutr. So that you. I am sure, would like to see us 


conduct ourselves in a wav which wo ild promote the a tIVILV In whi h 
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What worries me very much, and I have received a number of let- 
ters myself—is this type of letter. | have a great many, of which these 
are merely examples, and I would like your comment on them for out 
instruction and, perhaps, enlightenment, and I hope the betterment of 
our own activity. 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS ADDRESSED TO SENATOR FULBRIGHT! 


This is a commentator from Paris. He savs 


Before telling you what I have on my mind, I wish to point out that I do not 


intend to evaluate the validity of the opinions stated below Rather I am merel\ 
reporting the intensity and the profundity of the I uropeal fear of MeCarthy and 
MeCarthyism. The knowledge of the activities of McCarthy is extremely 
widespread among all persons in France. His name appears in the headlines of 
the Communist newspapers as well as the conservative and liberal papers No 
explanation is needed MeCarthy is a household word in France It is a dis 


tinction shared only with Ike and Marilyn Monroe 


Laughter. 

I have another statement here. I picked these because of their 
wide geographical distribution. These are people who, I have every 
reason to believe, have no interest in our domestic political situation, 
at all. This is just one paragraph from a woman who spent some 
time in Australia. I will not read the whole letter. This is a 3-page 
letter. One paragraph, I think, is rather significant. She says 

30th he and Miss B 


this is taken from her diary of last year 


like evervone else, asked about Net arthvism with great fear of what happening 
and saying surely it couldn’t happen in Australia Australians would hold the 
line, but you know that they are frightened, partly by the knowledge that it could 
happen any place in the world if the incredible happens in America. 


The last one happens to be from a constituent of mine asking 
questions of her father, which he, in turn has asked me to answer. 
This is a question which I find very difficult to answer, and so I would 
submit it to vou. Perhaps vou can give me an answer which het 
father can convey to her. This is a young lady in Scotland, St 
Andrews, Scotland, far from the other two. She says: 


I wish you all would tell us what vou are thinking about MeCarthy and his 
whole setup. McCarthyism is the one main news item of United States news 
that gets in the papers here and is usually headlines In case there is any doubt 
in anyone’s mind, the rest of Europe and Britain think the United States is making 
an utter fool of itself What has happen d to the \(merican people that the. 
would stand for this? MeCarthy is using all the taeties so obvious in Hitler’s 


campaign of fear and more fear to blind the United States public into idiotie 
frenzy, benefiting only MeCarthy and making us lose the only remnant of prestige 
we had left in the world 


This was particularly significant to me, because she is from my 
State: 


We came over here thinking we would Lave to answer questions about our race 
problem, but find the burning question is “help us understand why America can 
put up and even support this man }ieCarthy”’ and we cannot answer. Can you 
give us any word to explail Well, I will stop here before I get into a rage 
mvself 





PROMOTING PEACEFUL RELATIONS 


Now, as you know, I have been interested in this field which you 
refer to as promoting our peaceful relations with other nations. You 
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say good economic and cultural relations, as well, and I agree with 
you a hundred percent; but it seems to me what we have been en- 
gaging in makes it extremely difficult to maintain any reasonable 
relations with our allies, especially the more advanced ones 

Would you care to comment on that and offer an answer to the 
voung lady’s inquiry 

Secretary Duuuss. I think that many foreigners get a distorted 
view of Senator McCarthy and what he is doing and of his influence 
in this country by the fact that at almost every hearing that is held, his 





name seems to crop up 

had not come to this meeting of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of which Senator McCarthy is not a member, with the expectation 
that this would develop into a hearing on Senator McCarthy, and I] 
do not believe that the purposes which, I gather, you have in mind, 
would be served by such a proceeding 

Senator Futsrieut. Well, 1 would say that this is certainly per 
tinent to it, because I regard this as being just as important, perhaps, 
as the New Look 

We all know the place of our military; we are familiar with how to 
maintain a military establishment, but in the other field of our cul- 
tural relations and economic relations we are rather novices. It is in 
that field, unless we anticipate a total war in the near future, in which 
this decision is really going to be made. I believe that is implicit in 
your fourth point in your own opening statement. 

Now, | think if it is true—these people do not happen to be for- 
eigners, but they are all Americans who wrote to me, one of them from 
(Arkansas. If you would say this is not true, why, that is reassuring. 
sut if this is true, and I happen to believe it to be, because I have 
many other letters, I think it is a very serious matter which requires 
just as much thought as military preparation, and I think it is the 
responsibility of the administration, at least, to inform the American 
people as to the seriousness of it If it is not serious, well, that is fine, 
and we should not waste any time on it 

But it is so similar—every letter in here merely indicates what has 
gone on in other countries, in many of its aspects, and it necessarily 
depresses our allies 

| have no doubt about it from my own point of view, but I do not 
like to say, as some do, that I have my own sources of information. 
I would like to know what the official administration view is. 

If they think I am overly excited about it, | would be very reassured 
to hear that stated. Do you think I have exaggerated it or am too 
concerned about this? 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Secretary Duties. I feel this, Senator Fulbright, that we have a 
constitutional system, and one of the things which George Washington 
warned against was the encroachment by one department of the 
Government upon the functions of another. 

[I do not think that it is my responsibility as a member of the 
executive to get into the problem which you raise which, I believe, is 
a responsibility of the legislative branch of the Government. 

Senator Fuupricnr. Well, | respect your wishes if you do not care 
to comment. But one thing, for example, occurs to me: Your ad- 
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ministration and your Department sent up a recommendation with 
which | am thoroughly in accord and, as I said before, I hope you do 
not think I am criticizing what you have done; I do not feel you are 
responsible for this either, but you sent up a recommendation for a 
proper appropriation for the exchange program, the Smith-Mundt 
1 

It has been slashed 40 percent; it was practically eliminated by one 
House of the Congress, the lower House. 

I consider that a very serious injury to these very relations which you 
yourself say are of the first importance, that is, our cultural and 
economic relations, and while I agree that you do not bave a primary 
responsibility, I had assumed you might say something as to this 
other situation, which would be of great interest to the Congress and 
to the people, give us advice, as to whether or not it is serious enough 
to do anything about. 

If it is not serious and is not affecting our foreign relations, then I 
certainly am not disposed to bother about it either. I think in that 
sense you are the outstanding authority of this Government. How- 
ever, | will not press you to answer it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Knowland? 


CAPACITY TO RETALIATE INSTANTLY 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary, I am glad we can get back on 
the track of dealing with this situation on your speech of January 12, 
which I wish to commend you for having made. I think it was 
important as a statement of policy which will go a great length to 
deter aggression in the world and, at least, to leave no potential 
aggressor under any misconception of our determination to help 
maintain a free world of free men. 

I have been interested in some of the misinterpretations which, I 
think, have been made by writers and speakers regarding your remarks, 
and in the interest of clarity, 1 would like to touch on several phases of 
them. 

As I understood your speech in New York, you were speaking of the 
vital importance of this Government’s having the capacity for massive 
retaliation; is that correct? 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. A little louder, please. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. As far as the determination to use that 
capacity is concerned, that would depend upon our constitutional 
processes, and certain other contingencies which might then confront 
the Government and the people of the United States; is that correct? 

Secretary Duuurs. It is. What I have said has often been mis- 
quoted as a policy of instant retaliation. I never have said that there 
was a policy of instant retaliation. 

I said we should have the capacity to retaliate instantly, and I 
believe that then the decision as to when and how to use that capacity 
is made through the ordinary processes of government. But I would 
like to debate today with anybody who would say we should not have 
the capacity to retaliate instantly. I have not met that gentleman 
yet. 
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Senator KNow.aNnpb. I think it is very important that that be 
cleared up, Mr. Secretary, because I was quite certain that is what 
you said and what you meant to Say. 


INTERPRETING “‘A MASSIVE RETALIATION’ 


Now, another misconception has been that when you said that we 
should have the capacity for massive retaliation, they read into the 
word “massive,” practically to make it a synonym for atomic re 
taliation. 

I did not so interpret it, and I hope for the record, if I am correct, 
that you might throw some light on that. It would seem to me that 
under one set of conditions, a massive retaliation might be a very tight 
naval blockade under certain contingencies 

Another type of retaliation might be the use of old-fashioned, if we 
may use that term, old-fashioned weapons or cutting communication 
lines. You would not necessarily use an elephant gun to go out and 
hunt rabbits; and I think it is important that we clarify as to whethe: 
your interpretation was that the word “massive” or instant retaliation 
necessarily meant and exclusively meant the use of atomic weapons 

Secretary Duties. The sentence in question to which you are 
referring says: 

Che basie decision was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate 
instantly by means and at places of our choosing 

It has been assumed by some that that meant dropping atomic 
that the only thing we were going to do was to drop atomic bombs on 
Moscow 

Let me say, first, that the word “atomic” is never once mentioned 
in the entire speech from the first word to the last. I would not deny 
that it was in my mind as one of the elements of the situation 

Senator KNOWLAND. One of the weapons in the arsenal, but not 
the exclusive weapon. 


FLEXIBILITY OF CHOICE AND A MINIMUM COST 


Secretary Duties. Certainly, and there are many ways of retalia- 
tion, and the art of this program, as I see it, is while not depending 
by any means exclusively upon either air or sea, that we do place a 
very considerable dependence upon mobility which gives a large 
measure of choice, and which forces a potential aggressor to worry 
as to where and how the attack will be. 

If he knew that the only thing we were going to do was to drop 
bombs on Moscow, he could easily enough, or at least he could arrange, 
no doubt, a defense of that particular area which would circumvent us. 

The whole thing is to have flexibility of choice, to get that at a 
minimum cost which is sufficient to do the job, and we believe that 
that total result can be achieved by putting somewhat greater em- 
phasis upon sea and airpower than on landpower, although, as has 
been pointed out here, there is still ample, very substantial, emphasis 
upon landpower because we do not think it is wise to put all our 


eggs in one basket. 
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RESULTS OF GREAT DEBATI 


Senator KNowLanpb. Mr. Secretary, do you or do you not believe 
that if by virtue of the so-called Great Debate or otherwise, the men 
in the Kremlin could get what might be a definitive statement as to 
what we would do under a given set of circumstances and certain 
lines of demarcation over which we would not cross, that if either 
this administration or any future administration representing the 
Government of the United States, had to so clearly define what its 
actions would be in a given set of circumstances that that would 
highly beneficial not only to the men in the Kremlin but to their 
military planners of future potential aggression; in other words, if 
by some limiting the freedom of action they would set up, in effect, 
whether it be across the Elbe or across the Yalu or across any other 
line throughout the world, would set up a series of privileged sanc- 
tuaries, that this in itself might encourage them to further acts of 
ageression? 

Secretary Duties. I would say not only that it might encourage it, 
L think it probably would. 

| believe very firmly that if a potential aggressor which, as I think 
] put it in this speech, who is glutted with manpower, believes that 
he can engage us in a struggle where we merely try to match bis 
manpower with our manpower, he would be very much tempted to 
do that, because he would be losing relatively little as compared to 
our much. 

In a country Jike China there are every year, I suppose, a million 
people or more—I do not know how many millions, nobody knows, 
who are going to die anyway of starvation. Whether they die of 
starvation or die on the field of battle may not seem of great moment 
to them. In fact, there are some reasons why they might prefer to 
have them die on the field of battle where the by me come heroes fighting 
the terrible imperialists rather than have them die of starvation as a 
demonstration of the incompetence and the he set ‘ssness and ruthless- 
ness of their own government. 

If you are having to come up against that kind of a threat, it 1s utter 
folly, in my opinion, to say that we will only try to match it at a place 
and by the means which they select, and that outside of the particular 
forces which they choose to engage in their aggression, everything 
else is sacred and untouchable. 

I believe if that policy existed, and I do not want to suggest that it 
ever did exist, because I am not interested here in trying to get into 
the past, and whether we have been right or whe ther we have been 
wrong, I am trying to think about the present and the future, I am 
convinced, Senator Knowland, as | Say, that unless the potential 
aggressor felt that we had the capacity and the will to go back at him 
in rg and means of our choosing, and that that choice would be 
made in such a way that he would suffer from his aggression more 
than i could gain from it, I believe that unless they felt that, that 
the door would be wide open to a series of successive aggressions. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Mr. Secretary, | hope that it will not be neces- 
sary for us to telegraph, in effect, our strategic plans to the men in 
the Kremlin. I think there is some danger or at least in some of the 
suggestions that have been made by speakers on the outside, that if 
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their suggestions were followed, we would be giving invaluable infor- 
mation to the Kremlin, 

It seems to me we should keep them in a state of mind that all 
they know is that in the event of further aggression we will take 
whatever action our national interests might require, and that action 
will be determined by the Government of the United States, and | 
speak there in the broad sense of the executive and legislative powers 
of the Government. 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes. 


TYPES OF AGGRESSION AND CONSULTATION WITH ALLIES 


Senator KNow.Lanp. There is just one other factor I would like to 
clarify. 

[ understood you to say—and quite properly—that this Government 
was in consultation and had been in consultation with our allies, both 

1 NATO and, I assume, with our other allies, relative to the general 
pole v which you have outlined. I think that is proper. 

There are several types of aggression, however, that might take 
place. One would be a direct attack, a Pearl Harbor type of attack, 
upon Washington, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
so forth. 

Obviously, if Congress was not in session, any President of the 
United States, "Repat lican or Democrat, in my judgment, would take 
whatever steps immediately to strike at the source that that attack 
is coming from, and he would not wait to convene the Congress, 
because the very Capitol in which we sit might have been destroyed, 
and the city might have been laid waste, and he could not wait for a 
week or 3 or 4 days for Congress to assemble at some other location. 

Another one might be in the event of a Soviet attack which immedi- 
ately involved our own troops who were stationed abroad by virtue 
of the treaty, and I do not believe any President of the United States 
would permit the destruction of our Armed Forces who are there by 
direction of the President and the Congress of the United States. 

Now, there might be a different tvpe of a situation where the 
President would receive word that—take a hypothetical case—the 
lookout stations of our neighbor to the north, Canada, had spotted 
large formations of hostile planes coming over the polar icecap; 
actually there might not have been an actual dropping of bombs on 
our neighboring country of Canada, but I doubt very much, if Congress 
was not in session, Whether the President could wait before ordering 
proper defensive means to strike at that attacking force, preferably 
before it got over the United States of America. 

The only thing that bothered me where the question was asked 
as to the amount of consultation with our allies—and I want us to 
have the fullest consultation possible—I would not want the impression 
to get abroad that in all of those cases that I have mentioned and in 
that tvpe of a case that we would be limited in taking action until 
the transatlantic cables or telephone lines or the discussions that 
might take place in London and Paris and the other capitals of 
Kurope had finally discussed the thing among themselves which, in 
effect, might give them the veto power in taking action which would 
be essential to the security and the survival of the United States of 
America; and I think that there should be no misconception in the 
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capitals of Europe that we would necessarily refrain from instant 
retaliation if our own survival was at stake. 


USE OF UNITED STATES BASES ABROAD 


Secretary Duties. There has been no problem involved in our 
consultations which would limit or restrict in sny way the capacity 
of the United States by its own :neans to take whatever action it 
seemed fitting to take. 

There is the question of the use, let us say, of a United States base 
in a foreign country where the use of that base might possibly attract 
a counterattack and where it is pretty much understood that we will 
act jointly in relation to action from that particular foreign base 
But this relates only, as I say, to foreign bases, and I believe that in 
those circumstances we must expect as a practical solution to be quite 
ready, even though the theoretical formula in advance may not be 
easily found. 

You may say that to some extent the problem is similar to that 
which exists as between the Executive and the Congress There are 
twilight zones. It is never possible to have them all absolutely 
clearly defined in advance. Generally the act itself resolves the 
doubts. 

I am confident that, in dealing with our principal allies and those 
who have offered us facilities for bases, the facts would themselves 
resolve whatever doubt cannot be solved by advance consultations. 


CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESS 


Senator KNow ann. I ask my final question, Mr. Secretary, in 
order to clarify the record on this point. I think it is both from state- 
ments of the President of the United States and your own response 
to some questions here that, where our own forces were not involved, 
where our own country was not under attack, where a neighbor or a 
country which was of such vital importance to our security that delay 
could not be countenanced, that io all other cases, which might be : 
case similar to Korea, that the President of the United States wouk L 
if Congress was not in session, immediately call for the convening 
of Congress and get the advice and approval of the Congress as | 
feel quite certain—this may be a debatable question, but as I feel 
quite certain—President Truman could have secured from the 
Congress at the time of the Korean aggression. 

I think we would have been on sounder constitutional ground, and 
I would not want to see the Korean precedent in that type of situation 
proceeded with unless there is the fullest consultation with the 
Congress of the United States. 


WORKING THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


The CHarRMAN. Senator aa tte? 

Senator Gitterte. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, before I 
ask you 3 or 4 questions that I wanted to ask you, may I also express 
my unimportant but very sincere commendation for the work you 
have been doing, and may I add that no Secretary of State, in my 
opinion, has carried greater weight than you have been carrying in 
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the multiplicity of problems that have been placed on vour shoulders 
to carry 

Secretary Duties. Thank vou very much 

Senator GitLterre. May I also express somewhat regretfully that 
it is necessary to discuss some of these matters at public meetings 

The CHAIRMAN Loudet please 
Senator GILLetre. | think it is somewhat regrettable that we are 
ermme some of this eround we are covering here at a publie he aring. 
But, Mr. Secretary, the question has been raised here in questions 
und in your answers that is of great moment to every father and 
mother in the United States, and I think there should be some answer 
as clearly as can be given to them 

First, | want to ask vou this: In all of this discussion, neither in 
vour statement nor in any question asked here nor in any answer 
that has been vliven has there been the remotest reference to the 
United Nations organization and its utilization for the purposes that 
have been set up. Do you wish to comment on why that has not been 
done? 

Secretary Duties. My opening statement did refer to the United 
Nations, Senator Gillette; where I said that, I referred to the develop- 
ng of a community purpose through various security arrangements 
and also through the United Nations, as indicated by its so-called 
uniting for peace resolution which, I think, was adopted in 1951, so 
that I did not ignore the United Nations in my opening statement 

Senator Gitterre. There is no intention then, on your part or on 
the part of the present Government, the executive department, to 
abandon the United Nations as an instrumentality set up for the 
purpose its sponsors hoped it would accomplish? 

Secretary Duuurs. Not at all. I would certainly there was not 
the slightest thought of abandoning the United Nations, and IT think 
that probably the fact that President Eisenhower went to the United 
Nations General Assembly to deliver his historic address on the 
turning of atomic forces to forces of life rather than of death, the fact 
that he went to the United Nations to make that, has done more to 
give a lift and fresh inspiration to the United Nations than anything 
that has happened for quite a long time 

Now, we do have to recognize the fact that the Securitv Council of 
the United Nations, as you all know, is not actually functioning as 
Ws ¢ ontemplat dby the charter 

Therefore, there has been a create dep ndence upon regional and 
imilar security arrangements than, I think, would otherwise be 
desirable or than was contemplated when the charter was originally 
drawn up 

There is this effort to which I alluded in m1 opening statement, 
uniting for peace resolution which, incidentally, was a resolution 
which I myself piloted through the General Assembly as a delegate 
for the United States; that is an effort to exercise through the Assembly 
processes a collective-security result which would otherwise probably 
have been sought primarily through the Security Council. 

We have had to adopt certain expedients to meet the excessive and 
abusive use of the veto power in the Securely Council by the Soviet 
Union; but, subject to the necessary adaptation to that practical 
situation, there is every desire and intention on the part of the 
administration to work closely with and to strengthen in every feasible 
wav the United Nations 
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DEMARCATION BETWEEN PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


Senator GitLteTre. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I am glad to have 
that assurance and reassurance 

Now, Mr. Secretary, vou have been discussing with the members, 
and they in their questions have in turn been discussing with you, 
this all-important question of the line of demarcation between the 
power, the constitutional power, of the President as Commander in 
Chief to take certain action where the peace and security ol the 
United States is threatened, and the power ol the Congress to declare 
war. That is the question, as I say, that every father and mother 
wants answered, and it is not clear; and, as you sav, it has been 
discussed for 140 vears, and it is still not clear; but I call attention 
to these quotations. This is from the President’s statement, a direct 


quote: 

I will say this: There is going to be no involvement of America in war unless it 
sa res it of he constitutional process that s placed Do (_ongress to dectare # 
Now, let us have that clear, and that is the answer 


Then, on the 17th at your press conference, your attention was 
called to that, and this was a question to you 





\ir. Secretary, if | may go back to one point of your you said i Lurope 
the President would have the same aut 1er e NATO a 1 Rio Trea 
to retaliate if the I ed States isa | Well. la Wednesday he med 
to give a pledge that he would 3 it beca aid re would be ) 
nvolvement in war without congressional approva 

Now your answet! 

But if the Senate has giver approval in advance at a different mat 

That finishes the quotation from you 

ry ES . 1 . Ta 

Then, further in that same interview you said 

The United States has two treaties that [ referred t O is the so-called Rio 
Treaty of Reciproeal Assistance w ch co all the pr that a attat 
pre e sa is al i¢ il 1 fi N 
Atl ce Trea It is | yn, 1 ( isa law ind a 
who wa t he Senate w e Ne \ e J i i1dopted. I believe 
th 1utho a sent 1 ce to e P 1 reacti igalnst 
al upon one of our allies named in those treati¢ the same way he 1 
be authorized to react in the event of an attac Ipol United States its 

Then, in this statement today, you said 

This collective security concept is the ost oh] ley wed in NATO. but it 
is also embodied in the Rio Pact of 1947 and, in mo Lit ed forn n var 
security arrangements in the Far East he Turkey-Pakistan agreement marks 
the beginning of appliving the ec llective secur v concept tne Liddle East 


PRIOR CONGRESSIONAL CONSENT 


Now, is it your understanding and your conviction that by entering 
into these different pacts to which you have referred, that there has 
been consent given by the Congress in advance for the Preside nt to 
take the same action in all of these areas as he could have taken under 
the Constitution with an attack on the United States? 

Secretary Duties. It is my view that the action by the treaties to 
which you refer, the North Atlantic Treaty and the Rio Pact, which 
contain, among other things, the statement that an attack upon one 
is an attack upon all, is action by the constitutional process which 
enables the President to have a greater discretionary authority in 
that respect than if the treaties had not been enacted 
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Il mean, if we do not assume that the treaties have some force and 
effect, there is no use making treaties, and there is no possibility of 
having allies sut I think you will find that I said in the press con- 
ference to which you referred, that the question as to whether or not 
the President reacts would be a matter of discretion on his part in 
each particular case, and that it might very well be that the cireum- 
stances were such that he would not and should not act without prior 
consultation with the Congress 


DISCRETIONARY INTERPRETATION BY PRESIDENT 


Senator Gitterre. Then, in other words, you are saying that it is 
a matter of discretion or discretionary interpretation of a set of con- 
ditions by the President as to whether the Congress has, in fact, given 
consent to intervention, to the extent of making war, prior to the 
action by the President? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Well, | would say that the President has the inherent right to do 
whatever is necessary to defend the vital interests of the United 
states 

Similarly, the Congress has that authority, and in certain matters 
they should properly act together as long as waiting for that does not 
jeopardize the United States 

Now, the extent to which the President acts has got to be a matter 
of his judgment. One of the facts which helps to make his mind up 
is the fact that there exists a treaty. Certainly a treaty is one of the 
facts of the case, and would be a factor that would be weighed. 

I think that we would all agree, for example, that if there was an 
attack upon an area as to which the views of the Congress or the views 
of the Senate had not been previously sought, that there is a greater 
necessity to seek those views than if they have already expressed 
their views. 

As I say, there are some areas that seem so vital that it was useful 
to have what was then called the Great Debate in advance so that 
there would not be a long delay of trying to decide whether or not 
these areas were vital to the United States. 

It was decided that they were vital to the United States. 

The fact that that decision has been taken is an element in the case 
which would certainly sway the President’s judgment, and he would 
probably be disposed to act more freely where Congress or a treaty 
declared that the area is vital to the United States, than if there has 
been no such finding by the Congress or the Senate. 

Senator Giiterre. Then, you are saying that the effect of our 
ratifying these treaties is, in the last analysis, to clothe the President 
with discretionary power to determine whether in a given set of cir- 
cumstances he can precipitate a war or not within the area of that 
treaty r 

Secretary Duties. I would say that if a treaty finds that a certain 
area is vital to the United States, that the President would be more 
apt to use his discretion in that sense than if there had been no such 
finding by a treaty. 

Senator GitLeTTr. To meet an emergency? 

secretary Duss. Yes. 
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As I say, if the time and circumstances permit, certainly the Con- 


gress should be convened to share the responsibility, and I think the 
President has made it abundantly clear that that is his own purpose 


and his own interpretation of his constitutional authority 


MEETING EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


Senator GiLLeTrTe. Just one other question, Mr. Secretary 
Before the Council on Foreign Relations, speaking on this very 
question of emergency, you said 


We live in a world where emergencies are always possi und Our surviva 
may depend on our capacity to meet emergencies But, having said that, is 
necessary also to say that emergency measures, however good for emergent 
do not necessarily make good permanent policies Kmergen¢ easures are 
costly They are superficial, and they imply that the enemy is the initiative 
They cannot be depended on to serve our long-time interests 


Now, in the light of that statement—and I am wholly in agreement 


m 
with it—do you still maintain that it is possible for the Executiv 
on a preconceived consent to meet an emergency condition, to place 
us in a state of war? 

Secretary Duties. Only the Congress can place the country in 
a state of war 

I think that is clear under the Constitution, and I do not think 
that anv of these treaties past, changed the constitutional fact that 
it takes congressional action to create a state of war 
That does not exclude emergency action to save the United States, 


and somebod) has got to make that decision, but that does not 
necessarily make a state of war, and in my opinion, there will not be 
a legal and compl te state of war unl SS and unt | the ( ongress has 
acted. 


Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman 


A DECLARATION OF WAR 


The CHarRMAN. Senator Capehart? 

Senator Caprenarr. Mr. Secretary, I think you have answered 
this question, but I would like to ask it again. Can the President 
of the United States carry on a war without a declaration of war by 
the Congress? 

Secretary Duuurs. Well, he might. I can conce 
stances where he might have to. If, for example, there were an 
enemy waging war against the United States, and if atomic bombs 
had wiped out the e 


ve of eireum- 


ongress of the United St: s, | would expect 
that the President would still carry on the war 
Now, I am talking about a very remote hy pothet cal case 


a 


On the assumption that the normal processes of government 


would work. | would Sh the answer to vour mestion g “No ” 
Senator CapreHart. In other words, he cannot carry on a war if 


the Congress is in existence 
Secretary Duties. Yes. 
Senator CarpenART. Without a declaration of war? 
Secretary Duties. Yes 
Senator Capruart. Was the Korean incident a war? 
Secretary Duties. J would say there was a war; yes 


Senator Carpenart. You would say it was a war? 
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Secretary Duuurs. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. My next question is, had you been Secretary 
of State, would you have advised the President of the United States 
to carry on the Korean incident, or war, without a declaration of war 
by Congress? 

Secretary Duties. I would prefer not to 

Senator Caprenarr. All right, I see. 

Secretary Duties. Attempt to put myself in the position of those 
who had responsibilities in the past, which are extremely difficult to 
judge and unfair, perhaps, to judge, ex post facto. 

i would say, so far as the future is concerned, if there should be a 
recurrence of the circumstances which arose in Korea, I would 
personally be disposed to advise the President to seek action by the 
Congress 

Senator Capenartr. Then your answer was that the President 
cannot carry on a war without a declaration of war by Congress. 
Why doesn’t that settle this whole matter? We have agreed, and 
you have agreed, and I think the Constitution states that we cannot 
carry on a war without a declaration of war by Congress. Therefore, 
[ am a little confused as to the purpose of this meeting or at least the 
purpose of all the questioning. 


DEFENSE OF POLICY WITHOUT APOLOGIES 


Now, my next question is this: What is wrong with you or the 
United States and the United States through you, saying to Russia, 
“Tf you injure us or threaten to injure us, we will hit you with every- 
thing we have, period.” What is wrong with that? Isn’t that 
exactly what we are going to do? Therefore, I am a little confused 
also then as a result of this meeting today, when I think the answer 
ought to be, “We will hit them — 

Secretary Duties. | used a few more words than you did, Senator. 

Senator Caprnart. Why? 

Secretary Duties. I suppose because I am Secretary of State, | 
suppose, and you are a Senator. 

Senator CApEHART. I mean, there is nothing wrong with it. Isn’t 
that what we should do, not only to Russia but any other nation of the 
world? 

Secretary Dutuss. I believe there should be no doubt allowed to 
prevail in anybody’s mind if they attacked the United States, the vital 
interests of the United States, they are going to get hit with every- 
thing we have. 

Senator CapgeHnart. If they threaten to injure us, why should they 
not know now that we will hit them with everything that we have, 
period? Why do we apologize as to whether we would use the atomic 
bomb or do that or anything else? 

Secretary Duties. | do not think we have. I do not think that I 
have apologized. 

Senator CarenArt. I think that is what you intended to say, and 
I think that is what you did say in New York, and that is why I asked 
the question. What is wrong with making that sort of a statement? 
It seems to me that we are sort of apologizing, or a lot of people are 
trying to apologize, for your having made the statement. Well, I 
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do net apologize for you. I think you should have made the statement 
and | think it is proper that it be made. 

Then, I think once we make it, we ought not to be going around 
every day Vi ‘ling, “Vou do something to me and | am rons to knock 
your head off.’ I think we ought to make that statement and then 
we ought to go on about our business and quit talking about it. 

It seems to me like all we do is talk about communism and com- 
munism, and | am afraid we are going to sell it to the world, whether 
we like it or not, because all we do is talk about it 

Secretary Duuugs. It is all right with me, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, how many wars have we gotten 
into without declaring war first, did you say? 

Secretary Duties. Well, my recollection is that except for the 
Spanish War, that all of the wars that we have been in have been 
findings by Congress that—Congress has declared that a state of war 
exists; that has been the form of the resolution which was adopted in 
relation to, as I recall, Germany, Japan, and Italy in the Seéond 
World War, with reference to Germany in the First World War; with 
reference to Mexico. 

It was not the action, | think, in the case of Spain. We actually 
declared war on Spain, but in the main we have found that a state of 
war exists. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Mansfield? 


SUPPLEMENT RATHER THAN SUBSTITUTE FOR LOCAL DEFENSE 


Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Secretary, may I join the rest of the 
committee in complimenting you on the fine work you are doing, and 
also to state that this committee was very pleased to hear Se nator 
Hicklooper’s report on your fine work in Caracas, and Senator Green’s 
report, on their return. 

As | understand your speech in New York, you stated that this new 
policy or this new doctrine would permit us to get a share of more 
basic security for less cost, and that the new strategy was based on 
three main points: One, a basic decision to depend primarily upon a 
great capacity to retaliate instantly and by means and at places of 
our own choosing. 

Two, dependence on the deterrents of massive retaliatory power 
rather than local defense; and, three, the creation of a strategic reserve 
of ground forces, which you said, would greatly improve our defensive 
posture; is that correct? 

Secretary Dues. Substantially so, yes. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Now, in this same foreign policy speech, as I 
understand it, you place primary dependence on a great capacity to 
retaliate instantly, and I am repeating, and by means and at places 
of our own choosing. 

Is this threat of retaliation supposed to furnish the deterrent, 
massive retaliatory power, as a substitute for reliance on local defense? 

Secretary Duties. I would call it rather a supplement to local 
defense rather than as a substitute for it, because I pointed out also 
somewhere in the speech, and I may say that this speech, I rewrote, 
as an article which is somewhat longer and more complete, perhaps, 
which is appearing in Foreign Affairs, I think this week—it has already 
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been released to the press but in both the speech and elsewhere, | 
think I said that local defense—I read from the speech 

} 


Local defense w always be important, but there is no local defense which alone 


contain the mightv land power of the Communist world Local defenses must 
forced by the further deterrent of retaliatory power 

Senator MANsrFieLp. Then, to emphasize the matter as it has been 
emphasized in this hearing today, what vou have in mind is a com- 
bination of factors in case of attack or in case of an act of open 
aggression ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir 

Of course, what we primarily hoped to do 1s to prevent the attack. 
We are looking for deterrents, which I am sure we all want to find 

Senator Mansrietp. And to prevent the attack we used a threat 
of massive retaliation? 

secretary Duties. That is one of the threats; yes, sir. 


CONSIDERING THE POSSIBILITY OF RESUMED FIGHTING IN NORTH KOREA 


Senator MANsFreLp. Now, Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the possi- 
bility, in response to a question raised by a member, as to what would 
be done in ease fighting was resumed in North Korea 
Yo 1 mentioned that in such a case the military would be cuided, to 
a large extent, by political considerations as to whether or not they 
would CO beyond Ne rth Korea across Yal 1 mto Vane huria 

I would assume also that if such an event ever occurred that the 
politic al considerations would include a serious consideration of the 
possible effect of the Sino-Russian treaty of defense and security? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir 

When you say political considerations you refer, I assume to what 
I meant when I said that the military would take guidance from the 
political branch of the Government 

Senator MANSFIELD. Which it does in modern warfare to a great 
extent. 

Secretary Duties. Yes 

Senator MANSFIELD. And which it almost has to do. 

Secretary Duties. Yes 


TECHNICAL DETAILS OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Senator Mansripetp. Mr. Secretary, | suppose in talking about 
massive retaliation, one of the weapons, if not the main weapon, we 
have in mind is the use of the atomic or tl 

In your opinion, is the Strategic Air Command strong enough to 
implement the retaliation policy? I ask that question with this pos- 
sibility in mind: I understand from reading articles in the Congres- 
sional Record that at the present time the Strategic Air Command is 
supposed to have a 54-group setup, but that it is suffering a shortage 
of approximately 40 percent in mechanical personnel 

Do you know anything about that or am | vetting outside youl 
field? 

secre tary Dr LLES You are vetting outside the field where | would 
like—which I would like to confine myself to, because I do not feel 
particularly competent in the technical details of the Military Estab- 


ie hydrogen bomb. 
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lishment. I believe those questions had better be put, perhaps, to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator MansrieLtp. Well, we are hopeful that we can get Secre- 
tary Wilson before this committee to explain some of the military 
items 

Of course, you must understand, Mr. Secretary, that the speech 
you made did carry a lot of military implications. 

Does the New Look or the new policy mean that we will withdraw 
troops from Europe as well as from Korea? 

secretary Duties. No; it does not. 


TROOP WITHDRAWALS 


Senator MANsFIELD. In other words, then, at the present, outside 
of the withdrawal of the 40th and the 45th Divisions from Korea, we 
can anticipate no withdrawals in the near future in either Europe or 
Korea? 

Secretary Duuues. I think that the President, in his statement 
announcing the withdrawal, prospective withdrawal, of two divisions 
from Korea, said that that would be the beginning of a redeployment. 

So far as I] am aware, no date has been fixed for the further with- 
drawal of troops from Korea, but | would not want to exclude that 
as a possibility. 

MOBILE STRATEGIC RESERV! 


Senator Mansrietp. Now, Mr. Secretary, in your New York 
speech you mentioned the creation of the mobile strategic reserve 1n 
this country. | understood that to mean that it would possibly bring 
about a further withdrawal of troops from overseas, and if that was 
the case, I could see a serious question raised in relation with the 
NATO countries. 

Now, speaking of a mobile reserve in this country, do you have any 
idea as to the kind of a reserve we have in this country at the present 
time? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; I do have an idea 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do not think it is secret information. | 
think it has been given to the press on a number of occasions, and | 
could cite sources from this, quite a number of them, but I under- 
stand we have something like 7 divisions in this country, and of those 
7 divisions only 1 of them, the 82d Airborne, is combat-ready. 

Now, with the Army being reduced approximately 300,000 men by 
June 30, 1955, with the Marine Corps being reduced approximately 
28,000 to 30,000 by the same date, and the Navy losing between 75,000 
and 100,000 men, plus 50 ships going into the mothballs, doesn’t it 
appear that we are going to have a great deal of a strategic reserve in 
this country if this new policy is carried into operation with that being 
one of the most important prongs attached to it? 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Duties. No, | think, if you would excuse me, I would 
rather not. 

Senator MANsFIeLD. All right. 

Mr. Secretary, is it true that this policy, as outlined by you in New 
York City, was devised by the National Security Council? 
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Secretary Duties. Well, what I said, broadly speaking, represented 
the policies of the National Security Council. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Do you consider this new policy a new policy? 

Secretary Duuuss. It certainly has new aspects. 
nator MANsrreLp. What are they? 


Secretary Duties. Well, 1 am sorry I cannot go into that here, | 


think \ll I can say to you, and you will have to take it on faith, is 
that a series of new decisions have been taken by the National Sec ITity 
Councu, and 3 any have been involved, close, and difficult decisions, 
but th Is today on the record a series of decisions which are largely 


derived from this bast philosophy which were not there a vear and 


CON LTATION WITH CONGRESS 


i 


Senator MANsFirLp. Well, then, if this is a new policy, do you not 
think that the proper committees of the House and Senate should 
have been consulted be forehand? Do vou not think that this imple- 
mentation of foreign policy should have been brought to the attention 
ot the Armed Services Committees of both Houses as well as the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees? 

secretar 


y Duties. There is certainly going on at the present time, 
and has been going on for some time earlier, an exchange of views 
between the representatives of the executive branch and the Congress 
with reference to this matter. It is one thing I am doing here today 

Senator MANsFIELD. Well, that is true, Mr. Secretary, but this is 
2 months after the doctrine was announced, and to the best of my 
knowledge—I may be mistaken—I do not think any of the four com- 
mittees interested in this particular matter were considered, and to the 
best of my knowledge, I do not think any of the leading members on 
the minority and majority sides were called into discussion on this 
matter 

secretary Dyvntues. You have got, as I said before, a series of steps 
taken which, in my address, I called—I called my address the evolu- 
tion of foreign policy. In other words, this is an evolutionary process 
that is going on. It is, as I said in answer to earlier questions—my 
opinion is that it is a process which must continue to go on 

Many aspects of what is going on are an adaptation of what was 
going on before. I do not regard this as some abrupt revolutionary 
change. It involves a shift of emphasis, a number of decisions in 
reference to particular situations which might become peril points, 
which have to be dealt with by the National Security Couneil; it is 
a certain philosophy. So far as I am concerned, it is not a new philos- 
oph at all. 

[ said the substance of what is in this speech in New York, | said 
in a speech which | made in Detroit in 1951. 

It is not like a specific single revolutionary decision like an act of 
war or something of that sort which you would, of course, consult with 
the Congress about the circumstances, if circumstances permitted, 
before vou took it. The gradual evolution of a program which adapts 
your going policies to new weapons, new possibilities, is something 
which, of course, I believe the Congress should be kept in touch with. 
This whole subject has been very fully debated, but there is no one 
single decision of a kind, in my opinion, which required any congres- 
sional action. 
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Up to the point where you bring in your budget and you ask the 
Congress to approve a military budget and you explain what the 
theory of your budget is, and why you are cutting down somewhat 
on the Army or you are building somewhat more on the Air, that is 
the time, and the first time it takes, actually, a clear-cut decision of 
the kind which Congress would have to come in and share the re- 
sponsibility for partnership 

Senator MAansrietp. Well, Mr. Secretary, I cannot agree with some 


of the statements vou just made, because L think that the legislative 
committees are just as important as the app! riatlons commit es 
and in some respects more important, because ou have to come to 
certain committees if vou want any legislation at vour Di part- 
ment or affecting the foreign policy of this country; and in our case 
to be considered. 

After that, you go to the \ppropri itions Comm ee for the money 
to augment that policy. I think that if you had met with the com 


mittees I have mentioned, that there probably would not have been 

en vet, I must 
admit, in all frankness, I do not fully understand. The result has 
been that since you have made your speech in New York we have had 
all kinds of experts telling us what the new policy meant, and they 


were just guessing in the dark, as the rest of us were. I therefor 


this confusion about the so-called new policy, which 
! 


hope that in the future you will seriously consider, at least, seeing 
the ranking members on both sides of this and other committees so 
that we can be brought in for an understanding of just what the 
administration contemplates doing 

I think it is for the benefit of the country as well as for you, Mr. 
Secretary, and | offer this suce’ stion in rood faith 

Secretary Duties. I am sure of that, sir. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion, and I think that possibly there has been a lack of as full 


exchange of views as might have been desirable, very possibly in part 
due to the fact that for almost 2 months now I have been out of the 
country. I left just a day or two after making this speech. Perhaps 


I should have met with the committee beforehand. lam quite pre- 
pared to accept a measure of blame in this respect, but I have sought 
this opportunity as promptly as I could, after getting back from these 
two conferences, to meet on this subject with the committee as [ am 
doing here today. 

Senator MansFretp. Well, Mr. Secretary, you are to be compli- 
mented and, as far as this open hearing is concerned, it was my under- 
standing it was your suggestion, and I hope that out of this meeting 
will come a better understanding of the new doctrine, so that both the 
Congress and the people will be able to understand it 

Now, is this agreement we are entering into with Pakistan a con- 
tinuation of the old containment policy? 





UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


Secretary Duties. The arrangement we are making with Pakistan 
for the furnishing to Pakistan of some military assistance is an out- 
growth of an informal friendship and securitv understanding between 
Turkey and Pakistan. 

That came about in a very spontaneous way. We believe, in the 
State Department, that the interest of the Moslem countries which 
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are in close proximity to the Soviet Union, in developing their defense 
and doing so on a collective basis is a very encouraging development, 
which we are prepared, within modest limits, at least, to support by 
viving some military assistance to enable it to function 

You asked whether it was part of the so-called containment policy, 
it is a program which is designed to create an additional barrier to a 
possible break-through of Communist forces into the areas of the 
Middle and Near East which are of great strategic value because of 
their location, their oil reserves, and their people 


FOREIGN POLICY AS EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 


Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that the formu- 
lation of foreign policy is an evolutionary process and 
tionary process? 


not a revolu- 


Secretary Duties. | believe it is, and certainly it should 

Senator MANsFreLp. And is it not true, furthermore, that regard- 
less of whether the Republicans or the Democrats are in power, that 
whichever one succeeds the other, they cannot bring about a complete 
overturn of that policy? 

secretary Duties. Well, | do not know whether they can or not, 
but I certainly think they should not. No foreign policy is any good 
unless it rests on a bipartisan foundation. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Secretary Duties. A foreign policy which is purely partisan and 
which is recognized by other governments as being subje ct to over- 
turn every 2 years or every 4 years, would not be a policy which could 
rain the nee essary adherents nae ac. 

‘T..crefore, foreign policy, to be effective, has got to have a broad 
base which will give see + Ra to other people that it will survive 
political changes in this country. 


A BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


We have had basically, in my opinion, a bipartisan foreign policy. 
That bipartisanship did not extend to all aspects of foreign policy 
but it has extended to a very considerable measure of foreign policy. 

‘hat has been evidenced by the bipartisan support which was given 
in the Congress at a time during the 80th Congress when the Congress 
was Republican; that was an era of very great productivity in the field 

{ foreign relations, cooperation between the two, even when the Con- 
gress was not Republican, and there had been very strong support for 
most of the measures taken. 

We cannot have a foreign policy that is successful unless it has a 
broad base and, certainly, I do not—I would feel that my task, as 
Secretary of State, was utterly hopeless unless I could get a very 
large measure of support for it from those on the Democratic side of 
Congress 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that is well said and, of course, you 
have proved by example when you were in the Senate and while you 
were in the State Department under the previous administration, 
that you believed in a bipartisan foreign policy. 

I kope, in conclusion, that you will take into consideration more 
the ranking minority members, along with the Republican leadership 
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on this committee, in the consideration of any legislation affecting 
our foreign policy, because that affects ell of us, whether we are 
Democrats or Republicans 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are privileged today to have with us the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, Senator Douglas, and I want to know if he has any 
questions. 

Senator DouGias. No questions 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The CuatrMaNn. We are very happy to have had you with us today, 
Mr. Secretary. I must say that before you went to Berlin, you sug- 
gested that you would like to report to this committee, and I agree 
fully that this would have been an executive hearing to which the 
public would not have been invited if it had not been for your own 
suggestion that it be a public hearing, because considerable time has 
elapsed since you have testified in open session before this committee, 
and the last time was in relation to the United Nations 

I might say, because of the questions that related to the United 
Nations here today, that only a little while ago you made a very fine 
statement as to the significance and importance of the United Nations. 

I want to agree with everything that has been said by the two Sena- 
tors who were down in Caracas. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that 
they reported to us in executive meeting, and both Senator Green and 
Senator Hickenlooper gave a very fine endorsement of the work that 
you had done. 

We know, sir, that your job is one of the most demanding on earth. 
We are ol; id to see you are looking so we tI \lost people woul | have 
given up long ago, and so we wish you God speed in your future work, 
and I am glad to say that the majority of cis Coreen is behind you, 
both Democrats and Repub licans. Senator Capehart? 


FORMULATION OF POLICY 


Senator CapeHart. Mr. Secretary, when you speak of a bipartisan 
foreign policy, do you mean that \Iembers of Congress or this com- 
mittee, in considering legislation for foreign relations or the adopting 
of policies, should never disagree and never have the right to debate 
it or speak their opinions about it or offer substitutes to the policy? 

Secrets ary Duu.es. I certainly do not mean that, Senator ( ‘apehart. 
What | do mean is that | hope to be able, as Secrets ry of State, and 
under the President, to find foreign polici ies which will be recognized 
by Senators of both parties as being sufficiently responsive to the inter- 
ests of the United States so that they, as carrying the heavy respon- 
sibility which they do as Senators, and Representatives, will feel that 
they can support them, and that those policies will not fail because of 
the bringing in of purely partisan considerations 

Senator Carenarr. | inte rpret what you say to mean that once we 
have decided a policy, and that is the policy, we ought to accept it as 
the American policy, just as once we decide that we are going to have 
a domestic policy and pass a law, that is the law and the policy. 
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You are not saying that one ought not to have the right to partici- 
pate in the forming of policies or the passing of legislation? I think 
there is so much misunderstanding 

Secretary Dutunrs. Yes. 

Senator CaPpEHART (continuing). On this bipartisan foreign policy 
that that ought to be cleared up. 

Secretarv DutuEs. Yes 

What I have in mind is this: That other countries today have to 
rear their policy to some extent into ours. They have to risk their 
future in dependence upon our policies, and we are meshed together 
Lo a very considerable extent. 

Now, you cannot get other governments to change their position, 
in reliance upon ours, if they think our position is liable itself to be 
overturned in a short time, and in making that judgment they look 
to the support that it gets, and they see if the policy has a pretty large 
support, and which is re lected | by the votes of both Re publicans and 
Democrats; they say, ‘Well, we think we can gamble our fava by 
rearing our policies into that.” 

If, on the other hand, they feel that the policies are highly precarious 
as far as continuity is concerned, then you cannot expect them and, 
in fact, they will not do some of the things that we think are necessary 
for our common security. 

I do not know whether that makes it clear or makes it fuzzier. 

Senator Caprnartr. You are not estopping anyone from disagree- 
ing 

Si ee Duturs. I certainly am not. 

ator CAPEHART (continuing). Or participating in making sugges- 
tions or offering substitutes? 

Secretary Duties. The resultant foreign policy ought to be a foreign 
policy which takes into account the judgment, the different views, the 
attitudes of the Congress, as a whole 

Senator Capenart. Well, in the report that was just issued by our 
committee, | said we oucht to decide what our tariffs should be, and 
stay with them for about 5 years 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Caprenart. We are talking about that sort of thing, and 
not that we ought not to take part in the policies. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Secretary, we thank you again. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


STATEMENT BY ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF, BEFORE THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, APRIL 14, 1954 


(The committee pursued its inquiry into the relationship of our 
military programs to foreign policy by having before it Adm. Arthur 
Radford, C tnt of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson. Due to the nature of the testimony, the 
proceedings were necessarily off the record. 

However, the following statement was issued to the press and 
included here in its entire bY: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, it is my understanding that you would like me to discuss with 
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vou this morning our defense plans for the future. Collectively, 
these pl ins can be termed our “security program for the long pull.” 

In order to ey appreciate this program and its underlying 
philosophy, I think it is first necessary to recognize and understand 
the nature of the three t posed to us by Soviet communism. It is 
true that the Soviet leaders have powerful military forces at their 
disposal, but it is equally true that the threat does not lie in the 
military field alone. At no time in the history of our country have we 
ever faced a more unorthodox or a more dangerous enemy 


I 5S. 5. R OBJECTIV! 


» 


The ultims ate objective of tl e leads rs of the U a Se R is a Com- 
munist world domin: ited by the Kremlin and controlled from Moscow 
In their unrelenting efforts they follow a multipronged system of 


operations only one ef which is military This svstem includes, im 
addition to the military prong, a political prong, an economic prong 
and a psychological-propaganda prong. The Soviet leaders are 
apparently unconcerned as to which particular prong gains for them 
their coals When they receive a setback alo? yr one prong, they 
merely push lard along the others be s, in our overall plans we 
had to consider how to best counter all these threats . 


Furthermore, the Soviet leaders " ave no urgent timetable for the 
accomplishment of their objective. As Secretary of State Dulles 
stated before this committee 


the threat is virtually unlimited as far as time is concerned Soviet communisn 
operates m¢ mn terms of an individual lifetim«s ) threat will end 
someone’s deat! It operates in terms of what Lenin and Stalin called an entire 
historical era 

Thus. because of the verv nature of this threat the free world has 
had imposed on it, the necessity setae where. and maintaining col 
lectivelv force levels, that not only are ade e to mee the existing 
1 > l t 4 7 = 4 
threat at any given time, but which ¢ beg maintained indefinitely 
without ruinously impairing the slit ical, economic, and scecial fabrics 


of the individual countries of the free world. 


After World War II the United States liquidated the most powerful 
military machine ever built up in American history, and almost over- 
night reduced it to such a low level as to oranen invite aggression. 
The Korean war in 1950 furnished us the impetus to again generate 
military strength. This we did as quickly as possible. Fortunately 
we were able to expand our Armed Forces to a strength of 3% million 
men and women in a relatively short period of time—thanks to our 
large pools of trained reserves from World War Il. This source of 
trained manpower, however, is becoming increasingly exhausted with 
the passage of time. 


SIZE AND DEPLOYMENT OF THI ARMED FORCES 


The military armistice in Korea became effective on July 27, 1953. 
A little over 2 weeks later the present members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff assumed office. One of our first problems was to recommend the 
size and deployment of the Armed Forces that we should have in the 
light of the Soviet threat, the existence of atomic weapons, United 
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States commitments, the collective security arrangements of the free 
world, our limited manpower, and the national economy. 

In formulating our plans we first of all decided that we must be 
ready for all the essential tasks to be performed in the initial phases of a 
global war, with emphasis on our ability to launch devastating offen- 
sive counterblows; and we must also be ready for lesser military actions 
short of allout wat 

Because of the unlimited nature of the Soviet threat we agreed that 
we must fulfill these requirements with due regard for not only military 
factors, but also a wide range of political and economic factors as well 


thre latest technological developments sinee it is impossible Lo 


abs 
forecast precisely the vear and the amount of maximum military 
danger, part of the answer was to pro\ ide force levels which could be 
maintained indefinitely over an extended period of tension. Part of 
it Was to take advantage oft new weapons and technological develop- 
ments. Part of it was to enhance and accelerate the program for 
continental defense Another part was to improve the readiness of 
our Reserve forces to mect today’s requirements for rapid mobiliza 
tion Still another part was to adjust the balance of United States 
forces so as to fit best nto the larger system of collective Allied forces, 


NECESSITY FOR ANALYSIS OF EXISTING SITUATION 


The first step in the formulation of any military plan is to make an 
estimate of the situation. That we did. Taking into consideration 
all available information, we made a searching analysis of the existing 
threat and a considered estimate of future trends and developments 
Then based on this evaluation, we submitted a program for military 
forces which would, in our opinion, provide for the security of the 
United States, forces which would deter aggression in consonance with 
the concept of collective security with our allies, and forces which 
would provide the basis for winning a war—an all-out war or a 
limited war —if war is forced upon us 

Here I would like to emphasize that the ultimate levels which we 
have recommended are for planning purposes only. They are not 
inflexible either as to time of achievement or as to ultimate quantity 
of forces. The only firm plans in attaining these ultimate goals are 
those represented by the force levels on which the current annual 
bude Ls are based 

In formulating these plans we took into consideration the modern 
weapons how available to the United States. President Eisenhower, 
in an address on the atomic age last December, described the tremen- 
dous potential destructive power of our atomic weapons. He said 
that today 's stockpile 
exceeds by many times the explosive equivalent of the total of all bombs and all 
she it came from every plane and every gun in every theater of war through 
all the years of World War II 
The destructive power, presently and prospectively available to 
each branch of the Armed Forces, dwarfs that ever expr rienced in 
the history of warfare 

We took into consideration the preeminence of the United States 
in modern air and naval power. As | use the term, “airpower’’ 
includes the Air Force, naval aviation, Marine Corps aviation, Army 
aviation, and the tremendous aircraft industry and the civil air 
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transportation systems of the United States. This national airpower 
is superior to that of any other nation. Furthermore, the United 
States has so developed certain segments of its airpower as to achieve 
a strategic air force and a naval carrier striking force which are with- 
out peer in this world. 

At the same time continental defense programing became an in- 
creasingly important part of our national-security planning. We 
want to see continental-defense programing continue on an orderly 
basis, with phased increases in forces and facilities to improve our 
defenses against bombing attacks. However, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff feel that it would be a serious mistake to divert all or a dispro- 
portionate part of our energies and resources toward setting up a 
purely defensive system. We must not forget that the greatest 
single deterrent to a Soviet air attack against the United States is 
the tremendous counterattack which she knows will immediately 
follow. We feel that the programing of this project should be achieved 
in relation to the budgeted support available for other essential com- 
mitments. 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR ALLIES 


We also readily accepted the fact that our plans and programs could 
not be developed by the United States for ourselves alone. Our 
security today is inexorably tied with that ot the other nations of 
the Free World. We must have allies. We recognize that the safety 
of the United States cannot be assured by the United States alone, 
indispensable as that is. Therefore, our plans must be worked out 
in cooperation with our allies and each should furnish forces. and 
facilities that constitute its most effective contribution to the whole. 

In connection with our collective security arrangements we have 
spent a great deal of money on our military assistance programs. 
However, I assure you that great progress has been made since 1950 
in the development of increased collective strength amongst our allies. 
For example, only 1 year ago the Republic of Korea had 14 divisions, 

1 of which had been recently organized. Today they have 20 divi- 
sions. Incidentally, from the title of General Van Fleet’s article, 

» Divisions for the Cost of One,” you get an idea of the relative 
expe nse of maintaining a man in uniform by some of our allied coun- 
tries as compared to that of the United States. 

In view of our vast industrial capacity, technological ability, and 
limited manpower, we believe that our most effective contribution 
consists of complex technical weapons and equipment, modern air 
and naval power, and highly mobile offensive combat forces backed 
up by Ready Reserves—not for any one date, but for now and the 
indefinite future. On the other hand, we feel that the other free 
nations can most efficiently provide in their own and adjacent countries 
the bulk of the defensive ground forces and local naval and air power 

In order for the United States and her allies to be adequately pre- 
pared and at the same time maintain a stable economy for the long 
pull, we must recognize that together the individual nations of the 
free world provide a pool of collective strength, and to this pool each 
nation should contribute those forces and facilities that it is most 
proficient in developing. 

We are doing everything possible to encourage and assist the anti- 
Communist countries overseas to build up and increase the effective- 
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ness of their ground forces. For example, the United States at the 
present time is making every effort to get a German contribution to 
the NATO forces in the form of ground troops. 


READINESS OF OUR RESERVE FORCES 


In determining the size and deployment of our combat forces for 
the long pull, we took into consideration, in addition to the collective 
strength of the free world, the state of readiness of our Reserve forces. 
In our plans we recognized the infeasibility of relying in the future on 
long periods of time in which to mobilize our available manpower. 
Never again will we have 3 years to get ready. Therefore, an essential 
part of our security program includes plans for attaining an improved 
state of readiness of our Reserve forces to meet today’s requirements 
for rapid mobilization. We are fully aware of the necessity for im- 
proving the Reserve programs for all of our services in order to make 
them more realistic and more responsive to current and future needs 
The development of this program has been assigned the highest 
priority by the Department of Defense. 

There is no disagreement as to the importance and necessity of 
ground forces. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that United 
States ground forces can, by careful planning, be safely reduced to a 
level that, when combined with other United States forces, the total 
will constitute our most effective and efficient contribution to the 
collective strength of the free world as a whole, and at the same 
time, will constitute force levels which the United States can maintain 
not just 1 year or 10 years but for the duration of the cold war 

We are fully agreed that we must have strong, mobile, combat- 
ready units capable of being projected wherever required. It certainly 
should be evident from the forces we intend to maintain that we are 
not relying solely upon airpower. We shall continue to have over 
a million men in our Army, and we shall continue to have a Navy 
that is second to none. We, asa Nation, have never before attempted 
to keep forces of this size over an indefinite period of time. 


MASSIVE RETALIATION 


In view of certain misunderstandings, I would like to take just a 
moment here to assure you that: Our planning does not subscribe 
to the thinking that the ability to deliver massive atomic retaliation 
is, by itself, adequate to meet all our security needs. It is not correct 
to say we are relying exclusively on 1 weapon, or 1 service, or that 
we are anticipating 1 kind of war. I believe that this Nation could 
be a prisoner of its own military posture if it had no capability, other 
than one to deliver a massive atomic attack. 

Our program for the long pull is more a matter of emphasis. We 
are putting emphasis on our advantages—our long suits—in other 
words, on modern air and naval power, on new weapons, on a highly 
mobile and offensively equipped strategic reserve. We are placing 
emphasis on a high state of combat operational readiness and on a 
Ready Reserve. We are counting on mobility and flexibility. 
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In summary, our security program for the long pull consists of a 
plan for attaining and maintaining indefinitely thereafter, in an 
improved state of readiness, selected United States forces which give 
us a sturdy military posture and which constitute the most effective 
contribution to the balanced collective strength of the free world. It 
is a military reassessment based on national objectives, the world 
situation, preparations for the long pull, our improved weapons, the 
increased strength of our collective forces, an evaluation of the existing 
threat, and a considered estimate of future trends and developments. 
It provides for an improved readiness in our Reserve forces to meet 
today’s requirement for rapid mobilization. It involves our allies 
and the United Nations. It envisages certain military assistance and 
advice in the development and maintenance of Allied forces where 
needed and requested. It involves military strategy, timing, logistics, 
and economy. It involves United States policies, commitments, and 
risks. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have no preconceived ideas as to what our 
Armed Forces will look like a decade from now. Our present plans are 
based upon what we see today as being in the best interest of the 
United States and the free world. They are based on a searching esti- 
mate of the world situation and a thorough analysis of the existing 
threat projected into the foreseeable future. Naturally any changes 
in the situation on which the present plans are based would necessitate 
reevaluation and reconsideration. 
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